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PREFACE 


T he aim of this little book is to express m the light 
of our recent thought and experience the only 
thinkable and permanent relation between Man 
and Man, and so between the Man and the State, and to do 
so with special reference to the present burning question 
of the private ownership of wealth 
The effort has been to present the matter m the bnefest 
and most concise manner, and also in a popular form, t.e. 
m a form which wiU be acceptable to those who make no 
claim to be students in any spedal sense. 

The learned may consider that much of what is here said 
regarding the pnvate ownership of wealth is too obvious 
to need stating, I can only reply that this book is not 
' specially written for students , and secondly, that my 
actual experience m talking with people and m attendmg 
meetmgs, shows me that there is nothing which I have 
said under that head, or mdeed m any other part of the 
book, which does not urgently need saymg, — and saymg, 
not only m massive acadeimcal works of which we have 
plenty, but in brief and simple forms. 

My ambition has been throughout this argument to 
emphasize, as simply and tersely as possible, what there is 
of nghtness, mimahiess and usefulness m our inhented 
rdig^ous, social and economic ideas. It is mcreasmgly 
evident that if anyone would be of real help m our per- 
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turbed, distracted world, he must follow the example of* 
Nature, and use, modify, fortify and build upon what 
already exists — that is, he must conserve and use what the 
natural evolution of civilized Man in general, and of our 
Nation m particular, has given us In other words, reason 
and recent expenence teach that, if we would progress, we 
must do so hy the difficult process of conserving rather than 
by the easy one of destroymg This is the true and the 
only true “ Conservatism.” If m view of past party pohtics 
a new term is desired, we might call this the New Con- 
servatism ” New Conservatism " would have reference, 
not to any actual or possible political party, but to a 
substantive inspiration or ideal , an ideal which might be 
held by (and might so far unite) persons of very diverse 
pohtical views. 

Merely to destroy our social mhentance, fruit as that is 
of the prayers and tears, of the labour and of the hves laid 
down of so many generations, m the vague hope that after- 
wards we shall be able, all m a moment, to ng up some 
artifiaal system or another which shall prove workable, is 
to laimch out, as it were, into an uncharted sea of specula- 
tion and empiricism, where general agreement would be 
impossible, and where there would be no basal moral 
pnnciples to appeal to and to unite us. From such a state 
of things we could only expect as our reward, frmtless 
change, perpetual revolution and ultimate anarchy 

The reader wdl observe that a great distmction is made 
in this book between those who call themselves Sociahsts. 
In En^and many so call themselves m no specific or ex- 
clusive sense at all. Sociahsts, they presume, desure the 
welfare of mankmd : they themdves also do that : there- 
fore they also are Soaahsts. That is their argument. 
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The word Socialist is in tbis book only used as defined in 
Part L ; and a parson is regarded as a Socialist so far, and 
only so far, as he holds the views of Soaahsts as those are 
here set forth in their essence. 

Merdy to desire that private ownerdnp, private enter- 
prise, competition and Freedom in general should not be 
lawless,— though that is certamly social,— is not specifically 
sodalistic. 
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PART I 

T he moral Right of the Individual to Wealth, not 
only to the possession of this or that amount or 
kmd of wealth, but the Right to possess wealth at 
ah, IS to-day, as we know, a matter of heart-searching and 
of hitter, if not fierce controversy 
This particular R^ht ]ust now acquires a dispropor- 
tionate importance, because the much vaster question of 
Right m general is at present mamly focused on that one 
nght, so that our decision regardmg the particular Right 
to possess will affect our view of Right m the abstract. 

The problem would be much simplified and be much 
advanced on the road to solution if before discussrag the 
nght to possess we made up our mmds on this subject of 
Right m general — 'Whether m the first place there is such a 
thmg. Agam, if we dedde that Right exists we must make 
up our mmds as to what is its moral and rational basis, 
what obhgations it mvolves, and what claims it entitles 
us to make, and what claims it absolutely prohibits us from 
makmg. 

There is m our midst an mcreasmg number of people 
who say that there is no Right — and therefore no Wrong ; 
that there is only the Will of the State. Their cry is, “'We 
have no king but Cssar,” which means that they re- 
cognize no authonty but the State. All Absolutists and 
tjnrannical people (Mihtansts, Communists, Despotists, — 
1 
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whoever they may be) are fond of deifymg the State, and 
of attnbuting to it an absolute character, to the utter de- 
struction of the claims of Individuals. They do not, how- 
ever, succeed m persuadmg others of this philosophy until 
religion and God (or, as m ancient times, the gods) have 
been largely removed from the thoughts and affairs of men. 

It was under such conditions that the Roman Emperor 
Domitian, m himself personifymg the State, claimed (as the 
inevitable culmmation of a gradual development) to be 
called " Our Lord and God ” 

It was these absolutistic claims on the part of the Roman 
State which caused the colhsion between the Christians 
and the Roman Authonties The Chnstian Faith, though 
m this regard it is not always perfectly mterpreted by its 
adherents, is of logical necessity on the side of Liberty, 
and the Chnstians perceived that the behef m God (as He 
is revealed m the Christian Faith) as the Absolute Bemg 
and only Absolute Imponent of Duty and Source of Right, 
was the one defence of mankmd against Pohtical Ab- 
solutism with its tyranny and its slavery. 

We shall not go far m our exammation of Right before 
we find that it is mtimately bound up with another 
question, namely, what is Man ? is he a spintual Bemg or 
Person related to the Absolute and\ Infini te Bemg and 
therefore, while a part of the State, at the same time 
transcendmg the State , or is he, on the contr^y, purely 
material, an automaton, a mere congenes of atoms? If 
he IS the former he has a reference beyond the State, and 
the State is therefore not absolute, but itself rests upon 
the Absolute for its gmdance and moral authonty. If, on 
the other hand, he is merely matenal, there can be neither - 
absolute moral Right nor Wrong, because for him there is 
no Absolute, no morals and no free will. In his view praise 
and blame are meaningless, because for Tum every effort, 
every truth, affection, emotion or ideal is ultimately a mere 
matter of the aimless unintelhgent movement of atoms, 
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and atoms cannot be imponents of Duty nor the source of 
moral Right and Wrong Everything, induding even 
Beauty, is to such a one merely relative to bis likes and dis- 
likes, with no absolute reference or basis whatever.^ Even 
his fellow-man can have no absolute moral value, and must 
as far as possible be subordmated to his pleasure 

Materialists are usually illogical enough covertly to 
presuppose Free Will, enough Free Will that is to enable 
them to make laivs and to demand and eirpect obedience 
to them. In this case they iviU when possible capture 
and utihze the State m order to make laws after a tyran- 
mcal and absolutist manner German Militarists and 
Russian Bolshevists are among the very numerous in- 
stances of this 

The objector may urge at this pomt that while we 
cannot extract from Matter the ideas of Eight and Wrong 
as motives and gmdes of our action, yet there remains 
“Utdity," and the best men will seek and pursue what is 
“ useful ” for them fellow-men 

But apart from an absolute Right, there could be no 
' " best ” men in any moral sense ; and again, apart from 

1 Even the pnisnit of Physical Science -would be shorn of its 
rational foundation We adnuie saentists because, like all sincere’ 
thinkers, they pursue Truth But if the -world has no Intelligence 
behind it (an Intelhgence not less than Personal) they are not 
doing an)ranng grand and noble at all, but are demeaning their 
minds -fxj the registering of mere meaningless sequences and intel- 
lectually baseless classifications If the Universe is not a revela- 
tion of Mmd, it is unworthy of the reverence and study of the 
. human mmd Moreover, in the absence of moral Eight and absolute 
Good, the moral aspect of Tru-th disappears, and -there is no ohhga- 
-tion -to study it, nor anything good or beautiful in doing so. Science 
might mdeed be pursued in the form of Apphed Science for the 
matenal advantage of Mankind , but apart from the idea of Bight, 
-there would be no reason why it should be so pursued, nor could 
those who pursue it be esteemed When we have emptied Truth 
of both Its mtellectual and moral content, it is evident to aU minds 
that -there is not much left , and to many minds it is evident that 
there is in reality nothmg left 
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such absolute Right it is impossible that there should be 
an absolutely " useful ” We should in that regard, as in 
all others, have nothing to rely on either as motive or as 
guide, but our merest hkes and dislikes , and upon such 
matters no two people are agreed 

Leaving on one side the great metaphysical difficulties 
of materialism, and also the difficulty of imagmmg an 
Individual with no Free Will, deliberately and as a matter 
of choice, electmg to seek after pubhc " Utihty " (or m 
that manner seekmg after an3rthmg), we have to face the 
fact that m the absence of absolute moral Right, it would 
not be " nght ” to seek the good of one’s fellow-men, whether 
on utihtanan Imes or any other. This does not mean 
that it would be "wrong ” to do so , it means that the 
pursmt of the general good, and any self-sacnfice m that 
mterest, would be merely a question of mdividual fancy, of 
hkes and dishkes, to which neither praise nor blame could 
rationally be attached 

“ Utihty,” if it IS to be a rational object of endeavour, 
and if it IS to be pursued consistently, both when it pleases 
us and when it does not, must be pursued as a Duty, and 
both the " Utihty " itself and the methods we employ must 
be determmed by Right 

The idea of Right does not mvolve that we can say of 
each and every action that it is m itself and a pnm good 
or bad , though it is true that there are some actions 
which are and must always be bad But these apart, the 
goodness or the badness of an action will depend upon how 
the action was conditioned by motive and other arcum- 
stances Thus it is not necessarily wrong even to kill 
people : soldiers, judges, executioners do this and are 
praised by good citizens But murder is wrong, because 
that means kiUmg people with a bad motive, or m defiance 
of Law The mere act, however, m the two cases is the 
same “ Right ” or " Wrong " cannot m general be 
predicated of any speafic action viewed merely as action 
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Wlien we inquire into Human Pereonaiity, we find each 
one of us that we are asking, " What am I, and what are 
You What is our true rdation, and upon what is it 
based ; and what obligations does it involve ? ” 

Leaving the Christian Religion on one side, there are 
two wa37s of satisfying ourselves regarding the existence 
and nature of Personality. One is to demonstrate it by 
reasoning or philosophy , the other is to examine and rely 
upon our actual experience and knowledge of ourselVes 

It IS beyond the scope of this book to treat of the 
philosophy or metaphysics of Human Personality, but 
nevertheless we may glance in passmg at some of the 
things that philosophy tells us. 

Modem philosophy, from Kant onwards, has brought 
immense mteUectual support and corroboration to the 
intuitive knowledge whidi we all possess, that we are 
spirits, mdividualiy related to the Infinite and Absolute, 
gifted with Free 'V^dll and therefore with moral responsi- 
bihty, — ^responsibihty each one for his own relation to 
the Absolute Person, and each one for his own relation 
with his feUow-men (equal sharers with himself in the 
Divine or Absolute Nature), and for the maintenance of 
their mdividual dignity and divmity equally with his 
own. 

Now each one of us knows that behmd all his sensations 
and emotions there is an "ego" or " I" ; in^other words, 
all plain people know that they are Persons. The first 
characteristic of this " J " is that it is conscious of itself. 
It does not merely have sensations, but it is able to reflect 
upon its sensations and analyse them and piece them 
together, makmg out of them objects which it can de- 
liberately classify and corrdate together in a rational 
and mtelhgent manner as parts of a World which it knows 
a prion to be rational and mtelhgible and the creation 
of the Divme Wisdom The objects thus acquire specific 
meanings, and the World m its turn is stfll further revealed 
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section of the people) would be so excessively degrading 
and unpleasant, but because it emanates from or is an 
expression of Personahty, ie ot the transcendental spmtual 
nature of Man 

The necessity of reasomng in defence of Personahty and 
Right, and of demonstratmg their nature and foundabon, 
and the necessity also of showmg in what consists the 
moral character of Law, and our obligation to obey it, is 
rendered almost ternbly evident by the recent utterances 
and superficial arguments of people of all classes, mterests 
and pohtical opinions These persons show an almost 
complete ignorance of, or mdifference or hostility to, the 
most obvious principles underlying our lives as Human 
Beings and as Citizens, and underlying the whole fabnc of 
our State and of our Law " I fancy this , T fancy that ” ; 
" I want this; I want that," seem now to be regarded as 
sufficient justification for action of any kmd, and a proper 
and firm basis even for legislation A time comes naturally 
when the various fanciers have to decide whose fancy is to 
prevail, and m proportion as the transcendental ideal of 
Right recedes from view, the matter at issue tends to 
become a question of mere Force 

This prehmmary discussion of the whole subject of 
Personahty and Right, while it will show upon what 
moral grounds we base our nght to make, to keep and to 
mhent Wealth, will also, so it is hoped, demonstrate what 
are the moral grounds upon which we daun any Right 
at all, eg the nght to Freedom of speech, the nght to 
rehgious Freedom, or the nght to our ownership of our 
boihes Further, seeing that Law, if it is moral, must exist 
pnmanly for the purpose of enforcmg Right and restrain- 
ing those who trespass agamst it, this mquity will help us 
to reahze that Law has a moral foundation, to perceive m 
what that foundation consists, and what is our obhgation 
to obey the Law. 
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‘ shoTiId think that these things wtre, ourselves, but merely 
that we should not be able to think about or reason upon 
our impressions at all We should have impressions, as 
might a sentient lookmg-glass, but apart from an Ego or 
" I ” standing outside the impressions and itsdf other than 
thptn^ the "I” or Person could not know he had im- 
pressions, and so reflect and reason upon them, as m this 
case there would be no “ I ” to stand outside and be aware 
of impressions, and again no “I” to reason upon them. 

Without we could stand outside our impressions and 
contemplate them and reflect upon them we could not use 
Reason, and without Reason or Understanding we could 
not reflect upon ourselves and our impressions. 

Here is another capaoty of Peisonahty as such. We 
are all bom with the latent idea of natural Law, which 
idea becomes realized, active and positive as soon as 
contact with phenomena provides the matenals for its 
reahzation We are not bom with any notion of this or 
that particular Law (for these Laws, as far as the necessities 
of thought are concerned, might all have been otherwise), 
but we are compelled as soon as we thmk at all to assert, 
consciously or unconsaously, that whatever particular 
Laivs do as a matter of fact enst, they must conform to 
the pnnaple of Uniformity and Umversahty, te the 
abstract idea of Law Unless Personahty was gifted with 
this Law idea, we should have no notion of Laws,^ and 
Science could not even begin. It must always be remem- 
bered that mere impressions or sensations coiiv^ no know- 
ledge , it is our mterpretation of these thmgs according to 

\ the innate piinaples of our Personality winch constitutes 
consaous experience, i e. that expenence which alone is of 
use to Thought. 

^ If the Law idea did not eiost, we might by frequent repetition 
of certam events associate the particular events together in the 
way of mere nnintelhgible sequence, but with no reference to an 
all-emhracing ordered S37stem 
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as justifying the assumption made by the Person regarding 
its rationahty and mtelhgibihty. 

The human relation with the World is not one of mere 
blmd association, it is one of deliberate thought. Placmg 
itself outside its sensations and thoughts, the "I" can 
rationally contemplate these things, and itself m relation 
to them, and to the Source of all bemg. The " I " comes 
into the World equipped and prepared to do this It does 
not come mto the World "m utter nakedness," but it 
comes in endowed in vanous ways 

Thus, for instance, it comes m gifted with Self-consaous- 
ness and Free Will. Without these related thmgs there 
could, of course, be no moral responsibihty ; for if we had 
no Free Will (or Volition, as it is called), and if we were, as 
probably animals are,^ mcapable of loolong back upon, and 
estimatmg or judgmg ouiselves, none of our actions would 
or could be " dehberate," and we should be creatures of 
mere impulse, i e mere sentient automata 

But the " I " or Person comes mto the World also with 
a certam latent or potential Understandmg or Reason. 
Thus we are not only m actual fact in apposition to, or 
outside of and other than the things we perceive, but we 
have also the abihty of bemg co7%scious of tlus fact, 
conscious that the thmgs we perceive are not ourselves 
This does not mean that apart from self-consaousness we 

1 We know bttle of the mental processes of ammals We know 
that they axe sentient m regard of objects, but they are presumably 
not5;l/-conscious, and so while havmg sensations they cannot be con- 
smous of them and reflect upon them and tell themselves what they 
mean If ammals have no Personahty, and are therefore not self- 
conscious, — conscious, that is, of themselves and their impressions,-— 
they would not be able to reflect upon amj analyse their impressions, 
and find m them the rational principles of Law and of Cause and 
Eflect , and so for them objects would not be related m a reasonmg 
manner as parts of an mtelhgible Whole, but would be connected 
by mere bhnd association, or by unreasonmg " instmct ” The 
Personal nature of Man is not, however, affected by any theory 
regardmg ammals. 
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base. So inferior is some Social Heredity that in certain 
would-be good ideas and actions of certain well-meaning 
men the only good thing about the thought or action lies 
m the good motive of the Individual, * e. in his desire to 
do Eight Even in this case we see that the abstract idea 
of Right and Wrong remains ; and all men will praise or 
blame each other accordmg as they suppose their motive 
was Right or Wrong 

Suppose now a Person bom without the latent or 
potential moral idea, no amount of social mtercourse and 
experience would give him the sense of iidy to God and 
Man, — that duty which is the essence of Right and Wrong 
Such a Person would go through life with the same moral 
outlook as a crocodile - 

Now, as I have said, it is not the purpose of this book 
to discuss the philosophy of Personahty. AH I wish to 
indicate is the immense essential spintued community that 
exists between aU men We may differ, as individuals, 
ividely from each other; but these differences are in 
reahty superfiaal The only real differences are moral. 
Professor Benjamin Kidd has been foremost m showing 
us how Social Heredity (ic the inhentance by a Com- 
mumty of certam Laws, Reh^on, Soaal Custom, facilities 
for readmg, wntingand enumeration, etc ) is the prmcipal, 
if not exclusive, cause of the mtdlectual differences be- 
tween commumties. The pomt I ivish to emphasize is 
that the common Personality of all Men underlies and 
altogether outweighs any of the existing differences 
betiveen them, — ^let those be differences of race, nation, 
class, occupation or whatever else This common Per- 
sonahty enables us all to understand each other, and m 
our ordmary correspondence with our earthly environment 
to understand the World m a manner common to all. All 
of us have the same poiver of self-consciousness, the same 
power of being able to conceive for ourselves the relations 
and meanings of things, and of making " concepts ” of our 
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Again, we come into the world with the Beauty idea, 
which only awaits the proper circumstances for it to be- 
come reahzed. Suppose a man bom wth no latent idea 
of Beauty whatever, — such a person might have boundless 
impressions of beautiful things, but for him there would 
still be no beauty, but only, as far as Beauty is concerned, 
uninterpreted meanmgless objects. As with Beauty so 
with Reason —no number of impressions would evoke 
Reason in an mdividual unless the Reason were already 
a constituent of the Personality An idiot might have 
endless impressions, but the world would still be to him 
without Reason, and he himself would still be an idiot. 

Common to all men again is the Geometrical and Mathe- 
matical idea We could, as we have seen, imagine even 
the Laws of Nature to be other than they are It is true 
that if one Law was altered m our existing world, all other 
Laws might have to be altered also to suit— that is to say, 
if we were to retam a thmkable and constructive Umverse, 
namely, a Universe in which there were no contradictions. 
But while this is so, and while it is true we can imagine 
everything to have been other than it is, the abstract ideas 
of space and number are of those latent ideas with which 
Human Personahty comes gloriously into the world 

There are many capacities 'ivith which Personahty as 
Pasonality is endowed, but we ivill here only produce one 
more instance 

We are all created with the idea of Right and Wrong ; 
that is to say, that we all realize that in whatever thought 
or act Will is concerned. Right and Wrong are involved 
It IS tme that the various vnlerpretahons of Right and 
Wrong — that is, the particular apphcations of that idea to 
the vaned detail of Life — will vary according to the Social 
Heredity (ie the upbnngmg and moral and intellectual 
envirorpient) of different individuals and communities 
There are good and lofty moral environments or Social 
Heredities, and also some that are comparatively bad and 
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If a man really does not believe, on grounds of immediate 
self-knowledge, that he is a Person, that behind his vanous 
qualities, functions, abihties and achievements there hes 
the " I,” unifymg ins own life, and makmg a union between 
himself and all other men ; if he really beheves that he is 
only a sentient automaton with no free will and no responsi- 
bihty, it IS because in wantonness he chooses to do so, and 
no argument can affect him 

But leavmg such persons on one side, it still remains, as 
I have mdicated, that our belief m our Personahty, Free 
Will and Divme relationship, while it receives corrdbora- 
/low'from philosophy, has its true foundation in our htow- 
ledge of ourselves and m our own self-consciousness- 
We all know when we come to the practical affairs of 
life that we have Free Will, and that that is of the very 
essence of our reahzed Personality, that it is the breath 
of our Spirits, and that without it there is no true Manhood. 
Constantly one may hear matenahsts, who, of course (in 
theory), repudiate the notion of Free Will, cnticizmg 
severely the actions of their contemporaries, attributing 
therefore to them moral responsibility. They even go 
further and will execrate (perhaps very justly) certam 
pemons who are dead and gone Leavmg on one side the 
fact that these persons had accordmg to the matenahstic 
theory no moral responsibility while they were alive, we 
have the added absurdity that if there is no such thmg as 
Personahty surviving after death, and therefore no per- 
manent responsibihty, these critics are execratmg a mere 
idea or fancy m their oivn brams, and nothmg more. 

We must now ask ourselves why it is that the fact of 
Personahty bemg common to all men should m any way 
unite men ; and why it is that a Person merely because he 
IS a Person should feel himself m duty bound to respect 
all other Persons as he respects himself, and to do his 
utmost to secure to them the enjoyment of that Free Will, 
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many and fleeting sensations received by vaned means 
In addition to other similarities, all of us have Free Will ; 
all are m reaprocal relation with the Infinite, and all have 
a sense of the existence of an abstract Right and Wrong, 
and consequently all have a sense of moral responsibihty. 
With this common human inhentancc, vast, profound, 
altogether transcendmg the confines of our comprehension, 
we may well agree that the difference between the highest 
type of man or highest individual and the lowest, is as 
nothing compared with the impassable abyss that separates 
the lowest type of man from the highest animal Especi- 
ally will this be evident to us if we consider the poimhahties 
of men We know, for instance, that given the conditions 
and the mfluences, the most barbarous men can become 
ensamples of goodness , and we loiow that to be still more 
emphatically true, in the case of children, little bar- 
banans,~who have, while still very young, come under 
ennoblmg and educative influences. These appear to 
grow up as " civflized," virtuous and capable as do the 
children of Western civihzation Let us ever remember 
that while we always see wild animals at their very best, 
without an ability, talent or virtue undeveloped or un- 
reahzed, — among men in almost all cases (I refer especially 
to barbarous peoples) the reverse is the case. At present 
we can see only that which is, not that which could be and 
perhaps shall be. 

So far we have dealt ivith the all-important question of 
the Personahty or Spirituabty of Man in a philosoplucal 
and speculative manner. To such speculations, however, 
we should attach but secondary importance ; not because 
we consider them to be untrue or valueless, but because 
any argument regardmg Personality mvolves an already 
existing idea or conception of Personality This idea is 
part of our spintual nature and equipment and cannot be 
originated or supphed by philosophy, which latter is limited 
to bnnging to the idea intellectual support and light. 
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Person I am compelled to admit that " You " are a Person 
also, and that you are entitled to make the same claims 
on account of your Personahty as I make on account of 
mine , and, further, I am morally compelled actively to 
support you in your claims Modem philosophers (among 
them Kant and T H. Green) demonstate to us that if 
Human Personality eiosts, it must be umversal or common 
to all men. We can say with Professor Illingworth that 
Personality as we understand it is universal in its ex- 
tension or scope — ihai is, it must appertain to every human 
being as such. 

It IS upon this great and solemn truth that Democracy 
is based. Note that I say '* Democracy "■ — not " Popular 
Government ’’ The two things are not the same. Democ- 
racy mvolves the idea of the equal Right of all men ; not 
ordy of the section in power. It means that the moral 
Right of the mdividual Man, whether he belong to the 
majority or not, is the himtation and the gmde of the 
State in its use of coerdve Force ; so that, whatever 
the form of Government, the whole people may be said to 
rule Essential Democracy can flourish under a great 
vanety-of forms of Government. 

Popular Government — ^no more than any other form of 
Government— necessarily mvolves the conception of the 
equal sanctity of all Persons as Persons, i.e a sanctity which 
should be respected whether the Persons belong to a 
powerful faction in the State, or whether they are pohti- 
cally powerless. 

The truth that Personahty "must pertam to every 
human bemg as such,” is the Democracy of the rTinc ti-g j , 
Faith, and the moral ground or foundation for that most 
preaous of all pohtical boons : umversal individual or 
Personal Liberty. 

Personality furthermore mvolves the idea that all bemgs 
who are endowed with Personality are Ends m themselves. 
In wonderful agreement with Christian teaching, modern 
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Judgment, Self-control and Self-disposition which are 
essential to Personahty, and are their Right. There is 
only one answer, and that is the one dehvered to us by 
the Chnstian Faith, namely, that human beings are related 
to the Absolute Being as are human offspnng to a human 
parent. Now a child is the product of its parents, and yet 
notwithstandmg this unity with its parents, it is endowed 
with a Personahty or Individuahty of its own. That is to 
say, that if we would understand the matter aright, we must 
bow to the m3^tery of parenthood. The more w'e pene- 
trate into Truth the more shall we perceive that Truth 
involves opposites, though, of course, not contradictions. 
Thus if a surface is concave it must also of necessity be 
the exact opposite, namely, convex A common saucer, 
for mstance, mvolves these opposites So it is possible for 
a Person to be " one ” with another Person and yet be 
an individual and self-determined bemg. Innumerable 
illustrations of these opposites constitutmg a Truth might 
be adduced. In some such way therefore as children are 
the product of, and inherit from, their earthly parents, and 
yet at the same time are possessed of mdependent Per- 
sonahties, so is Mankmd the creation, and inhentor of 
the attributes, of the Absolute Divine Person, and yet is 
possessed of (contingent) Personahty and Free Will 
Men have therefore in common a Divme element which 
unites them, namely, Personahty, expressing itself in 
Self-consciousness, Free-Will and Judgment. They are 
not united by mere stmilartHes of qualities or of function 
or physical ongm, for these tiungs when analysed leave 
the mdividuals of a species wholly mdependent of each 
other, and wholly mdividual ; but they are umted by a 
common relation, namely, the Divine Sonship, and the 
consequent common spintual attnbutes and abihties, which 
common attnbutes, quahties and abilities unite them 
together — not m themselves — ^but as expressions of a 
Divme element common to all men. Now, if I am a 
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Pagans had no effective notion of Personality. Indeed 
it took many generations of the Christian Faith before the 
full meaning of the Chnstian ideal of Personahty was 
discerned, and pagan ideas were ehmmated. Consider 
the pagan Greeks, — a people in many mtellectual respects 
supenor to oursdves,— how even their most enhghtened 
men, such as Anstotle, regarded slaves as hemg nothing 
more than “hvmg machines.” Consider agam how the 
absence of the conception of a substantively equal Per- 
sonality caused the Greeks to take a low view of Woman. 
For Women were regarded even by Aristotle as merely 
Nature’s failures to produce Men. Among other pagan 
Nations the ideal of Woman was still lower, as low if not 
lower than it is among the Moha mmedan and he a the n 
nations to-day. The latest view, namely, that of German 
materialistic ntihtanans and the Bolshevists in Russia, is 
probably one of the lowest. 

To the Christian, as regards Personahty, there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female What- 
ever sex, class or nation a Person belongs to, Christians 
are hound to recognize him as morally and essentially one 
with themselves It is a Unity and an Equahty in and 
through differences If we read the history of pre-Chnstian 
soaal conditions and compare them with normal modem 
conditions this will he apparent It, must be admitted, 
however, on the other hand, that in the last few years, with 
the growth of materialism and atheism, a certain dass of 
wage-earners has been set agamst all other citizens, so 
that they do not regard these other dtizens as Human 
and endowed with equal nghts of life and liberty with 
themselves.—as we see m the case of the absolutist 
Soaahsts and Bolshevists We see the same prmdple at 
work m the case of the matenahstic mihtansts of Germany. 
Thus we are credibly informed that the Kaiser used to say, 
ttat as far as he was concerned, morahty ended at the 
■Rhme; while German mihtaiists have propounded the 
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philosophy, especially that of the School of Kant, has 
shown us that all persons in virtue of the Free Will essential 
to the existence and even the very idea of Personality, are 
ends in themselves, and never merely means to other ends. 
This Free Will or Self-detenmnation as it is called, this 
abihty of becommg, and thB claim to be a law to them- 
selves, is essential to them as personal bemgs, as bemgs, 
i.e , who are more than mere impersonal orgamsms They 
are compelled by the Law and Nature of them Bemg to 
regard themselves as Ends, “ ultimate objects of endeavour 
or development,” and to make a similar claim on behalf 
of all other of their feUow-men on account of their similar 
Personal nature Personal bemgs may, of course, de- 
liberately and of their own Free Will sacnfice themselves 
for other Persons, but they may never be converted, 
as if they were impersonal things, into mere mstruments 
of another Person's wiH, or the wiF of a group of Persons, 
or of a pohtical party or community 
Now the behef that the Absolute is a Person and that 
from Him men denve their Personality, and that He is m 
a relation to men (and in spite of all thmgs which would 
seem to mihtate agamst this relation) not less than that 
of a Father (as we use that word m our ordmary human 
hfe), IS of Christian ongin , as also is the behef that m- 
evitably follows from it, that each mdividual, while indeed 
a member of a State, must transcend his relation to the 
State, bemg related and responsible to a Power beyond it. 
It IS, of course, true that many people hold these truths 
who are not defimtely Christians, but they should re- 
member that this their behef is due to their Christian 
social heredity, their Chnstian environment , and that 
were the Chnstian Rehgion to become extmct among 
those who hold it, the Chnstian social heredity, the 
Christian environment which m reahty supports them, 
would fade away, and the World would agam be left with 
its old pagan ideas. 
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practice between Christians and non-Christians We should 
nowadays regard slavery {{e the depnvation of the 
Individual of his Right to self-ownership) as most im- 
moral, and that in spite of any economic, pohtical or other 
utihtanan arguments m its favour. Again, we should now 
consider it highly immoral to torture a man’s employees 
or mdeed any witnesses m order to get evidence as a matter 
of " Utihty ” , nor should we thmk of torturing accused 
Persons in order to compel them to assert guiltmess We 
would never m the speculative mterest of the " Good of 
the State ” expose children to the weather, so that the 
(supposed) weaker ones should die We would never turn 
our tax-collectors loose among the people with permission 
to wring from them what they could, provided they handed 
over to the State the amount the State had prescnbed 
Again, even the State cannot depnve anybody of hfe or 
property unless after a pubhc tnal he can be shown to be 
m the wrong, or that the money was m justice due from 
him Still less m a State mfluenced by Chnstian morahty 
can powerful mdividuals depnve others of hfe or money 
—with or ivithout tnal. The greatest Prelate, the most 
powerful Baron is nowadays no more powerfiil in such 
regards than is his valet or groom Persecutions for the 
“ Good of the Church ” or other Rehgious Body are also 
now impossible 

But the most important thing to note is how men’s 
whole soaal outlook has changed Thus our view of 
manual workers or of servants Nobody now pretends 
that because he is superior by breedmg, mtellect or wealth 
to those m a humbler soaal position, that therefore he 
IS supenor morally or in the eyes of the gods Agam 
reverent pity and sympathy for the sick, the deformed’ 
the poor, for lU-used or orphan children, the stupid, the 
ignorant and for all other sorroivful conditions of Men, 
is the outcome of the Christian perception of the infinite 
value of each mdmdual Person, whatever may be the 
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dogma that -weaker nations should always be destroyed by 
the stronger, and that when conquered they should have 
nothing left but eyes to weep with, a pnnaple they 
carried out in Belgium and Serbia By " weaker ” nations 
the Prussian "does not mean -weaker m virtue or in valour, 
but weaker in numbers or m wealth 

The absence of the Christian perception of the fact that 
every man, woman and also child is a transcendental, 
Di-vmely-related Person, caused the pagan ideal of men to 
differ from the ideal of Christians (and those m S3unpathy 
-with them and mfluenced by them) at almost every pomt. 
One or two more of these pomts may here be mentioned 
as examples of this fact. Take, eg , the tendency to Ab- 
solutism among rulers and the powerful men of pre- 
Christian days By Absolutism is here meant govmimeiti 
vnthoiit reference to the sanctity and right of the in- 
dividual; especially withoui reference to Jus right to life 
and liberty. Christian Absolutism was for the mam part 
tempered by Christian ideas, and tends under Christian 
influence to disappear altogether , but sdidom do we meet 
in Chnstian countnes or m Christian History with the 
arrogant, msolent, wholly unscrupulous Absolutism of 
pagan Monarchs Abundant instances of this type of 
Absolutism can be found m pre-Chnstian Eastern ifetory 
and in the Histories of many of the Roman Emperors and 
the Khans, and many other pagan Histones It is true 
that in Christian History, though to an ever-drmmishmg 
degree, we find unscrupulous and arrogant absolutists, but 
none can say that such Absolutism is typical of Christian 
ethics, that it is expressive of such ethics, or m any way 
results from them. In fact, unmoral Absolutism, and 
indeed any Absolutism, exists not as a result of Chnstiamty, 
but m spite of it. The pagan conception of Man, on the 
other hand, -was bound to lead up to non-moral or unmoral 
Absolutisms, whether monarchical, mihtary or popular. 

The foUowmg are one or two mstancea of dlfierenge in 
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ruling and controlling The present anti-democratic 
system of imposmg Laws (Laws which are to affect the 
whole people) by means of a bare ma]onty of the people, 
or rather of the M P/s, must surely cease if there is to 
be any real popular Government or any real Democracy, 
The matter is made worse when we consider how generally 
these majonties are fictitious, the outcome of log-roILmg 
and bargains Thus " disestabhshers " would vote with 
the Radicals for Home Rule, if the Radical party, mdudmg 
Home Rulers, would vote for Disestablishment. 

We now move on to the consideration of the daim, made 
by absolutist Soaahsts, that the Person is the creation of 
the State and is therefore the absolute property of the 
State , that he has no self-ownership and is tn no sense an 
End in himself The Person with his reciprocal Divme 
relation, his self-determmation (i e his free wiU), his 
consaence, bis judgment and power of deliberate (as 
opposed to instinctiv^ action, is not and could not be a 
" product of the State,” as Socialists are so fond of assert- 
ing^ So far from the Person bemg the product of the 
State, it is the State that is the product of the Person 
Personahty, it is true, is partly realized in the State, but it 
is not created by it Without Human Personahty there 
could be no seR-consaous or dehherate State, and therefore 
no Laws made or actions performed in accordance with, 
and as a result of, conscious Reason and Will. We must, 
of course, admit that organized co mmunit ies may exist 
mthout Personality or Consdousness or Will bemg attri- 
butable to the members Of such are ants’ nests, bee- 
hives, or even certam kmds of flowers, and the co-operative 
leaves on trees But such commumties axe obviously 
not States m the human sense None of the mdividual 
members, for mstance, demand (occasionally m irresistible 
fury) Liberty as the first condition of their hves. None 
have set their face as a flmt gainst bemg forced mto 
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accidents of- his present condition, and whatever even 
may be his faults On every hand Churches, — ^with all the 
helpful work that goes on in connection with them, — also 
hospitals, schools, colleges, m olden times monastenes, 
Red Cross to mitigate the horrors of war, countless daily 
secret acts of love and mercy, and many other things, all 
bear witness to the changed social outlook, the new view 
that Man takes of Man, and to the birth of a new world. 

Personality and its wiUmg recogmtion by all of us, is, 
let us repeat, the only real, permanent foundation of 
Democracy, We are pleased with " Popular Government ” 
and sometimes confuse it with Democracy. But it must 
never be forgotten that Popular Government can be as 
absolutist as that of any despot Thus pohtical majonties 
(often composed of a number of log-rolhng mmonties — 
mere conspiraaes) will say that they represent the people, 
— ^though even when genume they very rarely represent 
noticeably more than half and sometimes less ; and they 
will pass measures dishked by a large section of the people 

Now all this IS contrary to the whole idea of Chnstian 
Democracy. Rather should those m power aim at secunng 
that mmimum of Law and social arrangement upon which 
the people as a whole are agreed, than stnve by force or 
tnckery to impose upon their fellow-citizens that maximum 
which they themselves desire The Bolshevists (anti- 
rehgious and matenahstic as they are), who prated of 
Popular Government and Democracy, were, it appears, not 
long ago kilhng and tortunng people that were their own 
feUow-atizens at an mcredible rate — and this not because 
these others had done any wrong, but merely because they 
did not accept the Bolshevists’ theones If the Bol- 
shevists cared a straw about Democracy, they would see 
to it that the people as a whole rules, and that only that 
amount and kmd of measures were passed which would 
suit the people as a whole, so that it could be truly sard that 
the demos, and not merely a dommatmg section of it, was 
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would be moral responsibility, the ultra civic or Divine 
.relation, and all Personality or possibihty of it. 

Under such conditions he would conform to the ab- 
solute Sociahst ideal (the ideal also of all absolutists) 
that the stgnijicance of the individual is exhausted in Ms 
relation to the State 

Personahty then is not miraculously " created " by the 
State, but it is realized and hnds its self-eiqiression in 
the State That is to say, the State or civic relation is 
one of the many social relations through which Personahty 
develops itself 

It is a great error to speak of the State as if it included 
in itself all social relations The State or civic relation is, 
of course, only one of these relations, for our relations with 
each other are only civic or State-regardmg when we are 
actmg specifically as citizens ; when, that is to say, we 
are voting, serving on Government Bodies, paying taxes, 
servmg on juries, workmg as dvd servants, soldiers, 
sjdlors, police, etc But the main part of the hves of most 
of us is made up of relations and actions which are not 
avic, and in regard to which we cannot be said to be 
actmg speaficaJly as citizens In the matter of such 
relations and actions we neither deny nor assert dtizen- 
sMp— that bemg a thmg apart. There are, as a moment's 
reflection will show, numbers of relations besides those we 
call avic ; and it is these relations which constitute the 
mam part of our soaal life Personahty, f c , is reahzed 
through our soaal life as a whole, and not only through 
that part of it we call the avic relation Let us consider 
a few mstances of relations and actions which are not 
avic or State-regarding. Thus when a mother Msses her 
child, the action is not avic, nor is she acting specifically 
as a dtizen Agam, the relation of the Family is not avic 
We may, furthermore, be compatnots or fellow-members of 
a Race or Nation— a relation of the highest importance as 
constituting the basis or matenal of the State. We may 
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beconung mere means to an End — ^mere parts of a macbne 
or organism None are determined that at all costs they 
will be Persons. None prefer starvation, persecution and 
death to secunty and ease purchased at the cost of Free- 
dom The actions of the individuals of such communities 
are automatic, and the Reason that controls and guides 
them must be looked for outside them , and especially is 
this evident when we regard the wonderful doings of 
certain lands of plants 

Unlike the bee or the ant, which claim no affinities beyond 
their own commumty and beyond the Earth, Man is a 
being of both Earth and Heaven He is not a mere 
member m an organism, he is also a transcendent Person 
and an End in himself, and, unlike the ant and the bee, is 
compelled by his innermost spintual nature to claim 
Liberty for his soul and for the souls of all the children of 
God 

Were this otherwise, our soaal problems would be easy 
of solution Force could be used by the dominatmg 
section to any extent to " impose their will " upon the 
rest, m the supposed or alleged interest of the " Good of the 
State ” Against such use of Force there could be no 
protest ; at any rate no protest based on the sense of a 
Wrong committed and a Right violated— the only kmd 
of protest that leads to anythmg. It is only for that 
there is a Magna Charta and other similar assertions of a 
spmtual hfe. Among other communities where there is 
no Personahty the mdividual could make no moral daims, 
nor could he even desire to do so 

In bnef ■ the ant or the bee is admittedly the product 
of its State But if a man (and this is a truth of great 
importance) were m regard of his Personality the mere 
product of his State or his social environment m general, 
he would necessarily be wholly " determined ” (i e. wholly 
conditioned and exclusively actuated) by that environ- 
ment, to the total exclusion of Free Will. Exduded also 
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nor IS it the soh means to its reahzation On the contrary, 
it only coninhides, together with a vast number of other 
relations, towards that realization of Personahty and the 
development of the Manhood of the Individual 
What then is that contnbution made by the State, or 
as we might equally well say — by the Government ? 

The State uses coercive force, and is therfore hmited, 
if it would be moral, m the range of its activities It is 
the same with mdividuals A man may use force to pro- 
tect himself or his neighbour from a murderer or a thief, 
but he must not use force to compel his neighbour, eg ,to 
become a Roman Cathohc or a Bolshevist For such 
purpose he must rely upon persuasion It is obvious that 
when we are employmg persuasion and honourable mduce- 
ment, we are restrained by fewer moral limitations than 
when we propose to use force 
The Coninbuttaii of the State, then, towards the self-reahza- 
fto« of the Person is to me tts coercive powers primarily for 
the purpose of rendering all other relations (^on-civic and 
spontaneous relations) possible, ly rendering possible and 
secure from trespass, fraud and violence, free intercourse 
bdween man and man. In other words, the force of the State, 
if we would employ it morally, must be used primarily in the 
interest of the Freedom and self-ownership of the individual 
Petson Thus and thus only can Force be reconciled with 
Freedom, and Law with Liberty. 

Now to all such teachmg all Absolutists are intensely 
opposed A Roman Emperor, a Khan, a Kaiser would 
regard it as contemptible and also dangerous to the " Good 
of the State,” or what they suppose to be the good But 
the Absolutists with whom we are speaally concerned m 
these da3?s are the absolutist Sociahsts, and the Bol- 
shevists, who are their logical outcome. 

It will be necessary at this pomt to define what is meant 
by a Soaahst, i e when we give the word any clear, specific 
meanmg at all : the term bemg generally used without 
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also be relations or fnends ; or we may be lawyers, teachers, 
tradesmen, manual labourers, clergymen, fishermen, 
actors, writers — ^the hst is endless It is through these and 
innumerable other free social relations and activities that 
Personahty realizes itself, developmg mto full conscious- 
ness that mdividual responsibihty, self-development, self- 
control, self-determination which are among its essential 
characteristics. 

Every effort is now being made by the Bolshevists in 
Russia, and Socialists elsewhere, to compel the whole of 
hfe, even the most pnvate and spontaneous relations, into 
the category of civic or State regardmg relations. Children 
are to be the property of the State , Women are to be 
handed over brutewise to the State also, and wnters and 
speakers must only wnte or speak what the State tells them 
— and endless other evils But this is not the place to give 
a hst of or to discuss the immoralities, brutalities and 
horrors that must always attend the sociahzation of all 
human hfe, the absorption, ie ,hy the State of all human 
relations, and the conversion of them all mto the mechanical 
avic relation 

The object of it all is to enable atheists and matenalists 
(the Bolshevists and true Socialists have stamped upon all 
rehgion) to convince the nsmg generation that they are 
the slaves of the Government {i e of that section of the 
Community which has the domination), and that beyond 
the Government they have no affinity, no Divme kmship, 
no love and no hope They are to learn that for them 
there is no Free Will, no consaence, no self-chosen ideals, 
no worship, no sel/-development. For them is to be no 
romance, no wife and child, and no home. This at any 
rate is the scheme of the devotees of Sociahzation, the 
thmg that they are working for, the thmg for which m 
some countnes they are daily torturmg and slaughtering 
their fellow-men, even their fellow-citizens. 

We see then that the State does not create Personality 
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One might as well say that the Police Force -is Socialistic. 
But a thing is not soaahstic merdy because it is undertaken 
by the Government Whether the thmg is Sociahstic or 
not mil depend upon the End or Ideal the Government 
has m idew If the aim is to oust and suppress the in- 
dividual Person, then the undertaking is sodaHstic ; if 
the reverse is the case, the Government's action is presum- 
ably Personahstic— that is, in favour of the devdopment, the 
moral daims and the characteristics of the mdividual Person. 
The Pohce, for instance, aim primarily at the protection of 
the mdividual Person m the enjoyment of his Liberty and 
Right. The Navy aims at preservmg to him his Nationahty, 
which is the spiritual environment of Personahty and a 
prmdpal source of its reahzation and devdopment, — ^as is 
sorrowfully admitted by Socialists themsdves. So here are 
two prominent mstitutions conducted by the Government, 
and neither are Sociahstic nor Communistic 
Agam it is evident that Enghsh people constantly call 
themselves Sociahsts, because they think that the only 
altemativeislndividuahsmmtheoldbad sense of “ eachone 

for himself, and the devil take the hindmost "—a material- 
istic doctrme more famihar, happily, to the eighteenth 
and early mneteenth centuries than it is to us. To this 
the English have a very strong and very proper objection. 

There is, however, a third and more hopeful and truer 
position, as we shall see before we have done 
We have seen that a person can be social without holdmg 
any communistic theories of any kmd Wherefore it is 
important to remember that the adjective bdongmg to the 
WOTd Socialist IS not " sodal ” but " socialistic ”-a very 
different matter, •' 


The only sotnahsm with which this argument deeds, and 
which is now being defined and described, is Absolutistic 
Socialism, t e Soaahsm unqualified, consistent and logical 
It be iveU, therefore, to pause for a moment to define 
what is meant by an Absolutist. 
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any particular signification. At the same time and in con- 
nection with this, a few other terms which are being used 
in this argument, and which are constantly employed with 
great vagueness and confusion, will require definition also. 

The Socialist, then, is not, as is commonly supposed by 
trustmg and unanal5d:ical persons, merely another name 
for a philanthropist or benevolent individual. We are 
always told that the word Socialist is denved from the 
Latin socius, meaning a friend. Let anyone who takes this 
roseate view, and who yet is not a definite, logical Sociahst, 
in the sense m which the genuine unqualified Sociahst 
uses the word, let such an one see how much " fnendli- 
ness " these people will exhibit, say in Germany or in 
Russia, to anyone who differs from them even by a hair- 
breadth Impnsonment, nameless torture and a fnghtful 
death are about all the trusting mvestigator will get for his 
pains, { e , when and if the Sociahsts or Communists are in 
sufficient force 

Nor IS a Socialist merely a person who is “ social," A 
man can be social without bemg “ sociahstic," at any one 
pomt. If he mames or joins a Church or a Club or a 
Society, if he helps the poor, or promotes reforms, or even 
if he dmes with a fnend mstead of dining alone, so far 
he is social, but not necessarily socialistic Thanlcs to the 
kmdly wisdom of the English, most of the people here who 
consider themselves Soaalists, Communists, etc, though 
there are many and dangerous exceptions, are so with such 
a number of moral reservations that they would do better 
to call themselves simply social Reformers, along with 
other people. In discussion with these pseudo-Sociahsts, 

I habitually find that they have never defined to themselves 
what they mean by Socialism, and have no notion how 
it differs from other political philosophies They have a 
vague notion that a thmg is socialistic if it is done by the 
Government. A Socialist once told me that the Navy was 
Socialistic because it was conducted by the Government. 
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consistent and faithful to his specific doctrines. ,So jar as 
a person does hioi do this he is not a Socialist, and so far as 
a person does do this, whatever he may call himself in 
general, he is so far an Absolutist of some sort— in these 
days presumably a Socialist. 

And, furthermore, if a person adopts Soaalistic prmciples 
at one point, it is impossible to see why or where he should 
stop We cannot assert a pnnciple one minute and deny 
it the next We cannot, eg, deny Personality at some 
pomt where it pleases us to do so, and proceed to assert it 
m regard to other matters which we consider unimportant 
or in which we are not mterested Thus we cannot rlmm 
rdtgtotts Freedom for the mdividual on the ground of the 
sanctity of Personality, and then deny that same Per- 
sonahty by abohshing, on grounds of supposed " utihty,” 
the moral daim men make, on the strength of that same 
Personahty, to, say. Freedom of Speech, or the Right to 
speak and teach their own language. 

True Socialism then, m the only specific, defimte sense 
of the word, differs from Humamtaiianism, Philanthropy, 
Christian Soaafism and mere amiabihty (with which it 
IS constantly confounded to the great convemence of 
Socialists themselves) m that it asserts that the power of 
the Government— provided it be Socialistic— is absolute, 
unlimited and unmoral So we see that the word Soaabst 
does not mean vs^ely a beragn person who wants every one 
to be happy , but it has, and its most zealous devotees here 
agree, a defimte, mtelhgible and specific or exclusive meamng. 

One would have thought that the European e^eiience 
m the last two years, and the contemplation of what 
logical Soaahsm leads to, would have made the ab“ 
solutistic character of true Sodahsm abundantly evident. 
The marked tendency to despotism of certain of our own 
Trade Unions would alone mdicate this 
Treitschke tells us that the State is Power, and that it 
has no Power to himt its Power , hence no treaty when 
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An Absolutist is one who desires, as far as his power 
permits, to rule without any reference to, or regard for the 
sacred claim to Liberty made by the mdividual on the 
ground of his free will, hberty, conscience and his ultra- 
civic relation with the Supreme Being , made, m short, on 
the ground that as a Person and not a Beast, he is an 
" End m himself ” 

All this claim of the mdividual Person is wholly denied 
by the true Absolutist ; the dogma of the Absolutist bemg 
that "the significance of the mdividual is exhausted m 
his relation to the State.” As against the State, the 
mdividual, accordmg to this doctrine, can set up no moral 
claim, and unless he is strong enough to use force he cannot 
hope for hearmg or redress The State, too, or rather for 
all practical purposes— the Government, becomes the 
ultimate imponent of duty, and its dictates the sole source 
and cntenon of Right and Wrong 
It is evident from this that there can be many different 
kinds of Absolutists We may have Absolutism in the 
form of Monarchy, Ohgarchy, Mihtansm, Socialism, 
Bolshevism, Trade Unionism, and mdeed under any form 
of Government, where the people are unenlightened, help- 
less or have lost their mdividual self-respect 
Sociahsts are always very homfied at the idea of 
Monarchical or Militanstic Government when these are 
absolutistic But there is no difference m actual pnnciple 
between Despots, Mihtansts and Socialists. They all hold 
openly, or m practice covertly, that " the sigmficance of 
the indmdual is exhausted m his relation to the State," 
and that the speculations of those m power regarding the 
" Greatest Good of the Greatest Number," or the " Good 
of the State," are for the rest of the people the sole source 
and cnterion of Right and Wrong 
In this argument by " Sociahst ” is meant, as we have 
said, an absolutistic Soaalist, i.e , one who completely 
subordinates the mdividual to the State, and is always 
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As the commuiustic ideal of regimentation and mechan- 
ical hfe does not differ in principle from the militanstic 
ideal, so we find that the same prmciple which nnderhes 
Communism or genume consistent Sociahsm, also under- 
hes Anarchism. (Some years ago certain pohce offiaals 
were reported as sa3nng that most of the anarchists who 
passed through their hands had once been soaahsts.) 
Nor IS the reason for this fax to seek. 

If we deny the Divine Right of the individual Person, 
we are compelled m the end to deny the Divme or moral 
Right of any number of Individuals If the mdividual 
Man has no Right, neither have ten milhon of such viewed 
corporately. The ]ustifi.cation of coerave Law consists in 
the fact that by its means the sanctity of the Person may be 
preserved from force or fraud, and that thus men may 
learn to respect each other as Personal Individuals ; and 
the constituent elements and charactenstics of Personahty, 
Free Will, conscience, moral responsibihty, seiZ-durection, 
se(/‘-control and sei/ownership, and love itself, may find 
full scope for their realization and development m the 
Liberty of the Person , that Liberty m which alone a 
spmtual bemg can realize itsdf and its Divmity. 

In the mterest, then, of Personahty and attainment of 
its Freedom, the Soaety is justified in resortmg to coercive 
Law, i c Force Force thus used is compatible with Free- 
dom, and IS indeed essential to its maintenance. The 
Government of such a Society rules by Divme Right, which 
itself is based upon and denved from and reflects the 
Divme Right of the Personal mdividuals constituting the 
Society. 

If. however, there is no such thing as transcendental 
Personahty with a. prion moral or Divine Right, then there 
is no such thmg as a Government -with a moral Right to 
rule Any Government that existed under such con- 
ditions would eidst, not by an admitted moral Right, but 
merely by the sheer ph^ical force of those m power. 
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it becomes inconvenient can be binding; hence general 
arbitration is absurd, etc. Now Treitschke was an As- 
solutist, though not a socialistic one. But he and the 
true Soaahsts have the same principles. Naturally 
neither in the view of Militarists nor Sociahsts has the State 
“ any power to hmit its power,” if the one thing that could 
hmit it, namely, a general behef in the Divine Right of 
Man, is cast out and trampled under foot 

No Monarch and no other land of Rulers (with the 
exception of Mihtansts and Sociahsts), however great their 
power, need in actual practice act as Absolutists ; nor could 
they, morally spealdng, be regarded as Absolutists, if in all 
that they do they are inspired and restrained by reverence 
for the Personality and consequent Personal Liberty of all 
Persons in the Community, whether they belong to the 
majonty or only the smallest minority. 

It IS, however, of the essence of all communistic theory 
that it be anti-individualistic, in every sense of the word, 
and in conflict with the whole teaching of Personality 
and Liberty One of the nghts or hberties first attacked 
IS the Liberty to possess, i e,, the Right to make, to save and 
to contract.^ But it is very soon found, and here fnend 
and foe are agreed, that you cannot abohsh private property 
till you have abohshed the Family, which, as all parties 
agree, is as it were the spintual nidus of Personahty, or 
the " hotbed of Individualism,” as certain Socialists have 
descnbed it With the abohtion of the Family, Rehgion 
has to vanish also ; and so the flame spreads from one 
thing to- another till men become little better than so 
many slaves or mules.® 

^ It may be suspected, however, that the attack on the Eight 
or Liberty to possess private property is in many cases merely a 
" bhnd " devised by militant atheists and anarchists to conceal a 
general attack on all Personality and Right, and the whole trans- 
cendental element in the Individual and the Society 

Innumerable instances of this exist , — ^the latest is that the 
Bolshevists are introducing martial law wto their factories, etc 
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as any moral prinaple was concerned they couldj had it 
suited their fancy or there mterest, have become Socialists 
or Anarchists 

So repulsive are Individualists of this type, that in a 
previous book I ventured to coin the word " Personalist " 
in order to avoid any possible confusion between the view 
of the Individualists who beheve in Personahty and the 
view of the kmd of Individuahsts who are openly or 
covertly matenalists, — ^to avoid, that is, any confusion 
between the " each for himself ” and “ devil take the 
hmdmost ” kmd of person and the moral Individualist 
or Personalist who regards the Personality and Liberty 
of all others as equally sacred as his own, and daims 
nothmg for himself as an 0 priori moral necessity of 
Personality which he does not feel himself bound to secure 
equally for all other Persons Thus demandmg real, 
genume Liberty for himself, he will not be content that 
his neighbour should have only a Liberty which is theoreti- 
cal and largely fictitious. He repudiates many of the 
doctrmes popular m the days of the matenahstic Indi- 
vidualists 

Having now defined and described Sodahsm and its 
afi&nities and also its contrasts, it will be well to define 
another word which has been already much used m this 
argument, namely, '* State,” and for purposes of dearness 
also to define one or two other words which are often 
regarded as havmg the same meamng as the term " State.” 

The " State ” is only an abstraction. This does not 
mvolve that we are not justified m using the eiqjression, 
but it does mvolve that when usmg it we reahze that it is 
merely an abstraction with which we are deahng We 
must not therefore “ personify ” the State or thmk of it 
as though it had an mdependent existence There are 
innumerable other abstractions which we employ all day 
long. Thus when we speak of ethics or moral ideals, we 
speak of the "Beautiful,” the "Good,” ths "True” 
3 
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A Government, however, which cannot claim Moral 
or Divme Right as its basis, and which does not m its acts 
appeal to the consaence of the people, to then: sense, i e , 
of Right and Wrong, but can only urge m its defence the 
current speculations of those m power regardmg “ Utihty ” 
or the " Good of the State,” has lost its mam support ; 
and if the people (as would be the case) share the non- 
moral or immoral views of their Government, it is impossible 
to see how Anarchism should fail to anse or fail to succeed. 

Now not only can the communistically mmded man 
become an anarchist without desertmg his basal prmaples 
— ^his theory that is of the nature of Man — ^but he can also 
become a matenahstic Individualist. This latter person 
prated always (and in the shallowest and often most 
ignorant manner) of “the survival of the fittest” and 
" natural selection,” which m bnef mean " the devil take 
the hmdmost ” He had also other pretty theones. 

A recent elaborate work has shown us the horrors that 
existed m the eighteenth and early nmeteenth centuries 
m the name of ths Individualism That creed produced 
more people “ unfit " to survive than any other philosophy 
had so far ever done The crude notion was that people 
who got on and made money were more fit to survive 
It never occurred to these philosophers that men do not 
succeed m makmg money because as men they are more 
“ fit to survive,” or that they are more “ fit to survive " 
because they have made money Ordmanly speakmg, 
people succeed m makmg money merely because they are 
as mdmduals each of some special or unique economic 
value to the Commumty But this value is only relative, 
and IS merely and purdy economic , and we cannot and 
may not judge the value of Persons simply from the point 
of view of wealth producmg efficiency 

Needless to say, the Individualists of the matenahstic type 
referred to had either no behef at all m Human Personahty, or 
no behef which was m the least degree effective ; and as far 
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Lenin, the Kaiser, President Wilson, Maithus, Calvin, 
Nietsche, Bishop Westcott, Karl Marx, J S MiU , or the 
Engenists, "Christian Saentists,” Theosophists, Moham- 
medans, etc., will abundantly testify. 

As it IS with “ Progress ” and other abstractions, so 
IS it mth the abstraction we call the State The State is a 
number of Persons. These Persons, while they constitute 
a State, do constitute at the same time the vastly pro- 
founder and more substantive thmg we know as the 
Nation. The State is the Nation viewed as organized 
for purposes of Government ; that -is, it is one aspect of 
the Nation. It is from the Nat'ion we derive a large 
element of our mdividual character, that character, 
and that particular aggregate of social relations, which the 
Personahty of each one of us finds, as it were, ready to its 
hand, as its given material to work upon, and as its defimte 
medium for self-reahzation. Thus it is that we speak of 
National character and National physical features and 
never of State character or features — ^just as per contra 
we speak of State subsidies or State monopohes, and never 
of National subsidies or monopohes. Horse racmg, to 
take at haphazard another mstance, we speak of as a 
National sport, never as a State sport The Nation, then, 
is not the same thing as the State, but it transcends the 
State as a man transcends any particular one of his 
functions 

The State, then, is the Nation viewed as organized for 
purposes of Government ; organized also, of course, for 
purposes of protection from external foes ; but this is not 
of the essence of the matter, nor does it at this moment 
concern us 

The Government is the medium or mstrument through 
which the State at any given moment actually functions. 
It is the existence of a law-makmg Government which 
makes the kmd of Nation we call a pohtical Nation,— such 
as England. France, America, etc. There are many 
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etc. But we know that, apart from the Absolute Person 
who is absolutely beautiful, good and true ; and apart 
from the Persons of His creation and in His likeness, 
there is no moral Beauty, Goodness or Truth. We also 
speak of Thought and Reason, etc But we know that, 
apart from Persons who thmk and reason, these things do 
not exist. All are functions, quahties or aspects of the 
Person, who alone is the concrete reahty. " Progress ” 
is another abstraction and a most misleading one. 
Pohtidans and others almost invariably talk of Progress 
as though it were in itself an existence of some sort, con- 
cerning the nature and meaning of which there could be 
no dispute. Meanwhile they themsdves do not know 
what they mean by it. Until we know what the tbmg is 
that is to progress and to what it is to progress, the word 
is meaningless. If, however, we agree that human beings 
are Persons, and that the ideal at which they must aim is 
the realization of their Personahty {the Progress, t ^ , of the 
jBnite and relative Person towards the Infimte and Ab- 
solute Person), then “ Progress " has a reahty and a mean- 
ing as a functioiLof Personahty, Here we see the Person 
progressmg towards somethmg which is an absolute " End 
in itself ” It is commonly supposed that merely getting 
more machinery and food is progress. But to those who 
regard men as spintual beings, these thmp are not an 
absolute End, they are at best only means; while to 
matenalists, there bemg for them no Absolute, there can 
be no absolute End. For such, therefore, there can be no 
absolute progress, only change, — pleasant to those who 
approve of It or benefit by it. When Socialists tell us that 
there is no real difference among men as to Progress and 
the End, we shall always find that they have tacitly 
assumed that food, convemence and pleasure are the 
End As a matter of fact, the differences of opmion as to 
the End, and therefore as to what constitutes Progress, 
are profound, as the respective adherents of, ,the Pope, 
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are dear on the subject of Right in the abstract, we are in 
a fair way to be dear, rational and just on the subject of 
“ nghts.” Especially perhaps will tibs dearness be a hdp 
to us when we come to consider the now much-disputed 
subject of the possession of wealth 

****** 

As men continue to develop and their activities become 
more numerous and more vaned, so will " nghts,” or the 
applications to particular cases of the doctrme of Right, 
become more numerous. Thus the right to rdigious free- 
dom is not asserted and legalized until men are so developed 
that they begm each one to think for himself. Again, there 
can be no such thmg as patent nght or copynght until 
men m some considerable number begin to invent or to 
' write, and so to daim protection for their work. 

In view of this gradual perception and application of 
the doctrme of Right, we see the absurdity of the argu- 
ment that because the particular nghts which we now 
possess did not always eidst, that therefore those and all 
other rights are artificial or non-natural, and have their 
ongin, not in the spintual nature of Man, but in the State : 
that the State, or donunating power or party "therem, is 
the sole source and determmer of Right, and can create 
or abolish nghts at its pleasure. 

If, however, men are mdeed Persons, it is dear that the 
State cannot give us any moral nghts, nor can it take 
.any away It can only recognize and enforce nghts 
which are daimed by Persons in view of their Personahty, 
or it can refuse to recognize them, or actually oppose 
them Meanwhile the nghts exist on a fnori moral 
grounds That is to say, a moral nght can exist though the 
State refuses to recognize it, and make it also mto a legal 
nght. Thus the Armemans in Turkey had a moral right 
not to be killed by the Turte, but it does not appear that 
they had any legal right. 

Ifegna Charta is often spoken of as having given us 
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Nations which are not jtolUical Nations, because they have 
no Government Such are the Jews and the Gipsies. 
These, how'ever, are better called " races/' and with such 
we have here nothuig to do. So we see that the political 
Nation IS a body of Persons which is subject to one 
common coercive Law and Authonty; from which it 
follow's that the State (expressing itself through its Govern- 
ment) and the pohticd Nation are necessarily geographi- 
cally conterminous. 

A citizen is a Person view’ed, not as a W’hole, but ex- 
clusively in his relation to the State or Government, t.c, m 
his civic capaaty. 

It is worth dw'ellmg upon these definitions and dis- 
tinctions m view of the confused and confusing teaching 
of modem Absolutists, notably of Sociahsts and Bolshe- 
vists The Person is realized through the sum of his 
relations, of which the State or civic relation is indeed one, 
— but it is only one There are, as we have seen, many 
other social relations ; all of which, m so far as they are 
moral and dehberate, are based upon the all-important 
ultra-civic and ultra-social relation ivith the Dnane or 
Absolute Person If, now, w'e make the State to mean not 
merely the State or avic relation, but, in communistic 
fashion, make it mclude all relations whatsoever, actual 
or possible, so that all human relations are regarded as 
merely civic and termmating in the State, w'e make the 
State absolute, and place in its hands the physical power 
and also the moral nght (if under such circumstances 
“ moral nght " could have any meaning) to create, destroy 
or tamper with the whole of the relations and mord 
rights of the Person 

That we should do this is at present a grave danger ; 
but the danger can be averted, and w'e shall avert it the 
more certainly if we refuse to allow the terms Nation and 
State to be used as interchangeable and as meanmg the same 
thing. 
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getting the State on our side , 4 e by combining together, 
becoming the dommatmg faction m the State, and then 
prostitutmg the Law for onr oivn purposes This has 
frequently happened m history, and happened notably 
in this country when m the eighteenth and early nmeteenth 
ceutunes the landlords, mme-oivneis, manufacturers and 
Justices of the Peace combmed and dominated the State 
in their own mterests. 

All that can be said iSvthat a person who mfringes a 
nght of his neighbour by permission of the State, commits 
a lesser wrong than he who does the same thing in spite of 
the State Though per contra he who, whether as legator 
or voter, causes the State to infnnge a nght of his neigh- 
bour, commits a double offence, m that he not only 
mjures his neighbour, but he prostitutes the State for his 
purpose. 

♦ * » 5 ^ * » 

The substitution of unbndled speculations regarding 
the “ Good of the State ” or the " Good of the Individual " 
for the known Right of the Person as our gmde m matters 
of Government is doubtless an attractive proceedmg, but 
IS a grave and subtle menace to liberty 

As we have seen, there is no measure of agreement as to 
what IS the " Good of the State " or the " Good of the 
Individual ” ; nor as to the mea7is which it is permissible 
to adopt for the attainment of the " Good," when and 
if that IS agreed upon by any two people. Upon such 
matters Christians, eg., and those mfluenced by their 
morahty on the one hand, and matenahsts on the other, 
take extremely different views ; while each of these two 
classes of people again differ widdy among themselves 

If we beheve that Man is only a glorified monkey, and 
that there is no difference between his State and a beehive, 
except that the latter is more thoroughly organized, we 
shall take a very different view of what is the Good of the 
State and of the Individual, and of how the Good is to be 
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Right to use his Liberty for the purpose of injuring, 
diminishing or stultifymg the Personahty of other Persons ; 
for to him all Personahty bemg sacred, the claims ansmg 
therefrom are also sacred. 

Ideally speaking, therefore, the Liberty of each Person is 
conditioned and hmited, as far as coercive Law is con- 
cerned, only by the equal Liberty of all other Persons. It 
IS true that this Liberty of the mdividual must of necessity 
be greatly modified m times of grave national peril ; but 
leavmg such abnormal conditions on one side, we perceive 
that it IS a main function of coercive Law to protect A from 
B, and B from A, so that Force mmisters to Freedom, 
mstead ofjmhtatmg against it. Thus m a commumty of 
A, B, and C, it is not withm the moral Right of B and C 
to combme and coerce A merely m the interest of their 
speculations regardmg the '' Good of the commumty,'' or 
the “ Good ” of A Their duty is to use the Law for the 
purpose of protectmg each member of the commumty, 
mcludmg A, m the free use of his judgment and free will, 
and trust that the Good of the Community (whatever that 
may be) will follow. 

This Freedom of the individual from coercion (except m 
the interests of the equal Freedom of all other Persons) is 
the Right of the Man against the State , against, i e , any 
claim tp Absolutism (or the unmoral and unhmited use 
of Force) on the part of the State or of any usurpmg body of 
citizens 

It IS very important to get a clear idea of Right before 
we begm discussmg " rigMs,” le, fhe appUcattons at 
particular hmes and under particular conditions of the 
doctrine of Right. Instances of particular " nghts " are ' 
the nght to possess, the nght to freedom of speech, the 
nght to religious freedom, the nght to own one's body, 
the nght to contract , and numbers of mmor nghts such 
as copynght, patent right and so forth, which are, as it 
were, deductions from the general idea of Right. If we 
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to be for the Good of the Whole. Again, Slavery, even in 
Christian Amenca, was upheld as being for the Good of 
the State, and modem matenaiists, especially m Germany, 
are again defending it on those grounds. 

Slavery, however, was also defended on the ground that 
it was for the " Good ” of the individual slave, 3 ust as 
some even of the worst brutahties of mine-owners and 
manufacturers, before the da375 of the Factory Acts, were 
declared to be in the long run for the " Good " of the 
victims. An amount of misery would have been saved, 
had the State of Amenca not attempted to impose upon 
the individual negro its then notions of his “ Good,” but 
had contented itself with using its Force only for the pur- 
pose of securing his Liberty or Right, leavmg it to the 
negro to work out his own Good, and trusting that the 
Good of the Whole would follow. 

If those who seek the “ Good ” of other people, whether 
as Individuals or Communities, would reahze that they 
themselves are extiemdy falhble, they might be less eager 
to employ force. If, further, they would realize that each 
mdividual Person is an End m himsdf, and so must deter- 
mine and work out for himself his own Good, we should 
then find the Force of the State (and even the Force of 
extraneous bodies, as, eg.. Trade Unions) used primarily 
and mainly in the mterest of the Freedom of each and 
of all 

The State, ivith its mechamcal Law and its Force, does 
not and cannot provide us with the Good of the Whole 
or the Good of the Individual, nor can it even indicate 
what that Good is. .The State or Government can only 
conirtbufc towards the attamment of the Good, and this, 
owing to its imperfectly representative character and its 

methods, it can only do along a certain definite line 

that is to say, by makmg possible, secure and easy the 
free mtercourse and relations between man and man, so 
that there be no stultifymg of Personahty by the tyranny 
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certain rights. All that Magna Charta did, however, was 
to legahze or obtain the sanction of the State for cextain 
rights which already existed, and which m the course of 
our development as individuals had come to be perceived 
and, on moral grounds, definitely clanned. 

Moral and legal nghts are by no means necessarily the 
same thmg History is full of records of people who had 
rights which the State refused to recogmze and make 
legal ; which, indeed, it actually opposed with fury, result- 
ing in torture and death to those who claimed the recogni- 
tion of the nghts. Other people, on the contrary, had legal 
nghts which were not moral, as, a g , the Christian slave- 
owners and slave-traders of the United States. 

It IS evident, therefore, that a thmg does not become 
nght merely because it becomes legal. It is common 
nowadays to hear the proposal that what is at present 
given to the poorer elements among us m charity and 
love, should m future be taken from the present voluntary 
donors by force of Law and thus given to the poor, so that 
the poorer should be spared the “ humiliation " of being 
in a relation of Chnstian chanty with their fellow-men, 
and should now receive as a " nght ” what had hitherto 
been an eiqiression of fellowship and chanty. 

Apart from the fact that chanty given and received m 
the nght spint elevates both giver and receiver, we cannot 
fail to perceive that the mere fact that the State would now 
by Force of Law obtain and present the money to the wage- 
earners, would not of itself give the reapients any more 
“ nght ” to the money than they had before \^ether 
or no the reapients could ever have been said to have a 
" nght ” to the chanty which they received, is a question 
that does not here anse. All we need to assert is that if 
they had no moral right before the action of the State, they 
could not have any more moral nght after it. 

Were this otherwise, there is no immorality which we 
could not convert mto a morahty by the simjde means of 
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the case of Persons whose reason is undeveloped or in 
permanent or temporary abeyance, the State may adopt 
a course which would be wrong m other cases As in- 
stances of this we may mention the relation of the State 
to children, and also to the feeble-minded Persons 
agam under the undue mfluence of alcohol, and still more 
of certain fands of drugs, have their reason m abeyance and 
so also them Personahty. The State is therefore entitled 
to exercise a reasonable control over the sale of things 
which are easily capable of rendermg citizens something 
less than reasonable Persons, te. those Persons whose 
Liberty alone the State undertakes to preserve The 
State does not in this matter interfere with the Person 
in order to make him temperate and virtuous, or to protect 
him from his oivn judgment. If such were its motive, 
the State ought also to prevent people from, e g , eatin g and 
sleepmg too much, — ^modes of mtemperance which cause 
disease as readily as any other mdulgence. The reason 
why a well-ordered State would never interfere with such 
mtemperance is, that the victims thereof retain their 
reason and remam Persons in the full sense. 

The State must not, of course, act so as to preclude the 
reasonable use of wmes, drugs, etc., for that would be to 
suppress the reasonable actions of reasonable people. 
These latter constitute the great mass of the population ; 
for the great mass is, especially at the present day, tem- 
perate 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that however 
temptmg may be this or that suppression of the Liberty 
of rational Persons, whether that suppression be m relation 
to the matters we have jiBt considered or any other matter 
yet every such mterference of A and B with the proper 
Liberty of C, will constitute a precedmt for other mter- 
ferences The prmdple of the Liberty of rational bemgs 
havmg been weakly surrendered at one point, is to the 
logical mmd surrendered altogether, i e. as a principle, or 
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sought, to that which we shooild take did we beheve that 
each and every man js a divine spint. 

Given this latter belief, we can Imow more or less what 
is nght, and when we have been wrong all will be eager to 
correct the error ; while ivithout the belief, we are plunged 
into a bottomless abyss of speculation, there for ever to 
“ dance upon nothing,” 

The sorrows of the World are largely due to people 
trymg to " impose their ^vlll ” upon other people , they 
are due to pnde, in fact Nowada5rs this imposing of our 
will upon others is generally done with the mtention of 
imposing upon others our idea of theu: “ Good " as In- 
dividuals or as Commumties Sometimes the people who 
do this are well mtentioned, — as well mtentioned as the 
pnde that lurks behmd their actions will permit At 
other times the ” Good of the Individual " or the " Good 
of the Wliole ” is a mere pretext. In either case, strife 
and misery, and very frequently the delay of progress, is 
the result The Romans when they persecuted and mas- 
sacred the Chnstians supposed that what they did was 
for the Good of the State It is true that the Romans 
had no effective notion of Personality and the consequent 
sanctity of each Individual, for that was an outcome 
of Chnstiamty ; but had they been possessed of this idea 
and had they acted on it, the World would have been 
spared a shameful spectacle , and a religion whicli men of 
practically all schools adimt to be the highest and most 
progressive the World has seen, would liave tnumphed 
very much sooner. All through history we find the same 
story of pnde — and anguish The Bolshevists to-day, 
instead of bemg content to have that minimum of non- 
party or non-sectanan Law to which all would render 
wiUmg obedience, are determmed to impose upon others, 
by means no matter how immoral and how fnghtful, that 
maximum of party or sectarian Law and Organization 
which (honestly or dishonretly) they themselves assert 
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hotising problem is intimately assoaated "with the land 
question. Land, unlike labour or capital, is not a product 
of Man’s and it cannot be increased by him anywhere. 


let alone m the places where it is most wanted,— if we may 
be pardoned an absurdity. Again, even if the labourer 
shifts his quarters he is very hkely to find himself in an 
equally imperfect house. Not bemg able to make land, 
or even to bmld a house if the land were there, his Liberty 
in the matter of housmg is from the nature of thmgs very 
hnnted. The State may therefore legitimately come to 
the aid of the labourer, and while it cannot compel land- 
oiwiers and builders to build cottages, it can compel them 
if they do build them to make them as reasonably healthy 
and conducive to decency as the economic conditions of 


the tune permit. It should also discourage useless and 
costly regulations m the matter of cottage buildmg ; and 
by education andothenwse, discourage conditions of labour 
wliich prevent building from bemg a paying htsiiiess. 

[Incidentallyit maybe observed that the housmgproblem 
would (especi^y if proper use were made of cheap and 
swift locomotion) be in a fair ivay to be solved if the 
Government, Local Authonties and Trade Unions had not 
between them made it so eiqiensive to build cottages that 
it do« not pay land-oivners and builders to embark on 
building them If we were to make cottage buildmg a 
paying business, a sufficient supply of cottages would soon 
be forthcommg ^ The only reason that ships, for mstance, 
are forthcommg is that it pays to build them.] 

Such regffiahon of housmg and control thereof by the 
State as is hwe wntemplated does not constitute any real 
violation of the Liberty of land-owners and builders. For 

grounds on which Liberty is 
based, namely, the sacredness of Personahty and of all 

aioidably and for lucre’s sake takes advantage oMhe 
helplessness of another man to impose upon hh/injurious 
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of one man over another, or of one section of men over 
another. 

If the people of a State are already rotten, so rotten that 
they cannot be trusted, no pohtical polity ^^^ll be of the 
least use. If, on the other hand, the people are sound, 
from the gift of Freedom the *' Good ” ^^'ill follow of itself 
m forms as richly vaned as they will be unej^iected. 

For the attainment of the Good ive must place our trust 
elsewhere than in mechamcal Law and physical -^Force. 
We must look, that is, to the consaence and morahty of the 
people, to their rehgion, fam% life, initiative, courage and 
perseverance, to their s«y-disaphne and self-control, and 
above all to that mutual respect m which the}' must all 
hold each other if Law and Liberty, the State and the 
Individual, are to be harmonized. This %vill mvolve a kind 
of education for the children of the people very different 
in many ways from what (m the State Schools) they are 
receiving at present. 

♦ »*>**« 

We must now very briefly consider certain seenung 
Imitations upon the Liberty of the Person which are 
imposed by most civilized Countnes, and are now almost 
unanimously recognized as proper and necessary. Leaving 
on one side the prmcipal limitation on the Liberty of the 
Person, namely, the coexistence of an equal Liberty on the 
part of all other Persons — a matter with which we have 
already dealt, we perceive that there are certain other 
necessary limitations imposed by any well-ordered State. 
These other necessary limitations, hoivever, as -will be 
evident, are more seemmg than real 
These seemmg limitations arise for the mam part from 
two causes * first, the absence or abeyance of the reason 
of the Person , secondly, the absence of real Freedom 
of action on the part of the Person. 

The State, as we know, is concerned only with Persons, 
and reason is one of the elements of Personahty. In 
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reduction of profits) the inducement to save and mvest, 
the State should diminish both employment and pro- 
duction, and thus m the end injure the very people it set 
out to benefit. 

« « * * * 

Fmally,' there are a number of things which a State may 
do which facihtate life without impairing Liberty even 
seemingly— things upon which we need not here dwell. 
We may, eg, be told that we must drive to the left, 
instead of all strugghng together in the street anyhow. To 
descnbe this as an interference with the Freedom necessary 
to Personahty would be a pedantic fiction. It would, on 
the contrary, merely be a measure designed to enable each 
individual to carry out his own confessed wiU and inten- 
tion with ease and security. 

The State may also reasonably protect us from flood, 
fire, disease, etc. It may attain hght and buoy our coasts, 
and make and keep up roads ^ free to aU, and many other 
things can it do to enhance Life and Liberty— things for 
the main part which private mdividuals caxmot or do not 
want to do. Thus the State prevents people from dymg 
of hunger. Every one who values the development of 
Personahty desires that people should not starve, and the 
State IS appomted to assist m rdieving the needy, because 
at present there is no less unsuitable instrument for the 
purpose. The whole situation, however, is very far from 
ideal. As long, however, as our people have the right spirit 
and are duly watchful, and as long as these activities are 
desured by all alike, and their cost is fairly distnbuted 
among all the atizens, no harm will result. 

• *•*** 

Before concluding this general survey of Liberty and 

1 Hus, however, does not indnde Railroads. On ordinary roads 
a man provides himself at his own cost with the actual locomotive 
power— legs, motors, or horses , on a Railway this is not so. Free 
Railways would mean free locomotion as well as a free road. 

4 
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matter of Right and Wrong, The tyrannical action of 
A and B would necessarily constitute a precedent, and there 
would he nothmg now to prevent B and C in their turn 
from depriving the earnest _but tyranmcal reformer A of 
some liberty which they consider to be mjurious to A or 
to the State, but which A very greatly values, 

So, on the matter would go until the sacredness of Per- 
sonahty and its daims would be entirely lost to sight, 
and the world would find itself put nght back into pre- 
Chnstian pagan times. 

It wiU not be, as in Russia, by some sudden but ddiberate 
and decisive action, that we in this country will lose our 
Liberty, and so make the State absolute and ourselves 
slaves ; it will be {i.e. if we do not perpetually watch against 
it) by gradual filchings in the name of virtue, hygiene, 
economics, eugenics and what not. These fildungs will 
as often as not be perpetrated by well-meanmg but 
tyrannical and impatient reformers, who are aumng at 
achieving the Good, or what they themselves variously 
regard as such, by short cuts. 

Let us now consider the second cause of what at first 
sight appear to be limitations upon the Liberty of the 
Individual, namely, those cases where true Liberty does 
not erist. 

There are at the present time large numbers of people 
whose Liberty in regard of certain thmgs is at the time 
bemg theoretical rather than real 

We perceive this notably in the matter of housing, both 
as regards the quantity and quahty of houses, especially 
of those houses designed for the wage-eammg and small- 
salaried classes In theory, if a labourer finds his house 
insanitary or highly incommodious, he can move to an- 
other Ih practice, this Freedom is much curtailed. He 
must, for instance, be, generally speaking, near his work, and 
the number of houses, like the amount of land, is hmited 
in any particular neighbourhood. In fact, the whole 
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spontaneous and vital, and is at once natural and spiritual. 
It IS not mechanically imposed from •without, as would 
be the rdations between the duldren, and between the 
children and their custodians, m the Go-vemment Institu- 
tions ■with which the more thorough and logical Sociahsts 
desire to replace the Family 

It is, then, through this vital and spiritual relation with 
his Family that the human bemg begms to learn that his 
relabons -with his fellow-men are mtal and spiritual and 
by no means a matter of “utility,” material advantage 
or class interest. 

It must be noted that all this conscious and unconscious 
leammg of social truth is rendered doubly permanent and 
effective from the fact that it is absorbed m earliest infancy, 
when ideas are most in-vid and indehble ; and also because 
it IS rooted and grounded in Nature itself, that is, m all 
truly Human Nature. 

Now It IS assuredly most evident that there cannot be 
any Family life -without the element of permanence Some 
Soaahsts, however, attack the Family nominally on the 
very ground of the permanence of the relations m'volved 
Thus m the " Historical Basis of Socialism ” we are told 
that " mamage, i e in the German Christian sense of 
marriage for life and responsibility for the children bom in 
wedlock, is almost at an end even now. Divorce and 
habitual use of prostitution among men of the upper and 
middle classes are but symptoms of the complete change 
which IS going on among the mass of the people , . . 
The Soaahst tendencies are dearly developing themsel-res, 
and the next stage m the development of the human race 
must be a widdy extended Commumsm " (P. 451 ) 

Wilham Morris and Mr. Bax, m attacking the perma- 
nence of the Family relation, seem to derire to make it 
appear that they do this m the best mterest of the Fa Truly 
itself. Thus m Socialism, its Growth and Outcome ” 
ft*' 299), ive read; "No bmding contract would be 
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conditions, he has, in regard of that, no respect for or 
belief m the sacredness of Personahty, But the claim to 
Liberty, by whomsoever made (mcluding, of course, land- 
owners and oivners of buildmg leases), is based upon that 
transcendental \acw of the Person, so that no one can 
claim as a moral Liberty or Right to do an5rthing winch 
demonstrably and as a matter of ascertained fact is by 
universal consent agreed to be injurious to the welfare of 
the Person. I say "as a matter of ascertamed fact,” 
because it is now the fashion among doctnnaire people 
ivith panaceas, to pretend to trace all social evils to the 
non-adoption or insufficiently drastic application of theur 
respective doctrmes and panaceas. Prominent among 
such people are the Henry Georgeites, Teetotallers, 
Socialists and Eugemsts. 

The argument in behalf of legal regulation that applies 
in the case of landlords and builders applies equally to 
those who oivn factones or mines. 

It IS even possible that the legalized ” Mmimum Wage '* 
has something to be said in its favour. For this Wage is 
but an effort on the part of the State to prevent the un- 
organized wage-earners from perpetually undersellmg each 
other in the matter of their labour. In this matter the 
mdividual labourer is entirely helpless. It is impossible, 
for mstance, for him to prevent a body of Poles from arriv- 
ing in the East End of London, and (by underbidding the 
easting labourers) in the end reducing the wages in this 
or that industry over a whole distnct. 

In all matters, however, of State interference with wages 
or with conditions of housing and labour, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that improvements in these directions 
must be subject to the economic conditions of the time, 
which should be studied honestly and dispassionately, 
lest by making production too expensive, and by dissi- 
pating in wages, etc , money whicli would otherwise have 
been accumulated as capital, and by diminishing (through 
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vironment of Personality and a mam cause of its realiza- 
tion But ]ust because it is that, it is also the ongmj 
foundation and life of the specifically human organization 
we call the State. We could, of course, be organized -without 
our bemg Persons, as are bees, but m that case the organiza- 
tion would not be a pohtical State made by and constituted 
of free moral agents. It would not be composed, that is, of 
Indi-viduals who while members of a Community are also 
Ends m themselves In a non-Personal Community the 
Indi-vidual is not an End, but a mere means to an End , 
an End not chosen by himself, and unkno-wn to himself 

The State then finds itself based upon and dependent 
for its moral force upon the Family The function, there- 
fore, of a wise State is, as history shoivs us, to secure its 
own bases, of which the Nation is one and the F amily the 
other. It is for this reason that all healthy normal 
States ha-ve aimed and (with the exception of the extreme 
Sodalistic or Bolshe-wst State of Russia) still aim at secur- 
mg the safety and permanence of the Family,^ and resort 
to legal Force to control the Individual for this purpose. 

The absolutist Soaahsts desire to destroy the Family 
as bemg a hotbed " of that Individuahty or Personality 
which, while it gives direction and mspiration to the 
activities of the State, unquestionably hmits its powers 

There is, however, another Socialistic objection to the 
Family, and that is, that it is an mcentive to the accu- 
mulation of wealth, and that mdeed it was ongmally 
" instituted '* for this purpose 

^ The Family has many forms at different tunes and places, but 
the principle that the State is as much concerned as the Individual 
IS almost universal The type of marriage 'which Christianity has 
devetoped is undoubtedly the highest Christian monogamous 
marriage involves the principle that while the woman gives herself 
wholly to a man (as m Onental marriage), the man on his part also 
gives himself in an exclusive sense to that one woman In this 
specifically Christian form of mamage the Christian ethic indicates, 
as alnays, the essential equahty of Persons 
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Eight, it IS imperative that we consider, with whatever 
brevity, that active spiritual environment of Personahty 
which we call the Family and the Nation. 

It IS the one point of common agreement between 
Personalists, materiahstic Individualists and Sociahsts (t e. 
the|people who are Sociahsts in a defined, specific sense) that 
there can be no State Absolutism, and therefore no com- 
pulsory Communism, while the Family and the Nation exist. 
One prominent reason for this is that the Family and the 
Nation are the pnncipal causes of the reahzation of Per- 
sonahty and Individuality, the realization, ie., by the 
Person that he is a Person, not a mere umt m a whole of 
which he is nothing more than a part, and by which he is 
wholly determmed These two profound vit^ social rela- 
tions teach lum that he is related to his fellow-men by eternal 
spiritual ties, and not by material forces and interests It 
is in the spontaneous, instinctive and natural, yet 
conscious and deliberate, human Family that the human 
being learns through love bestowed upon him and 
through sacrifices made on his behalf, his value, his unique 
value as something irreplaceable by any other individu^. 
He perceives, in short, that he is more than, a mere 
mechamcal unit m a homogeneous mass ; that he is, on 
the contrary, a spintual being, a Person, eternally an End 
in himself. 

Very early in life does this instinctive love and sacrifice be- 
come reciprocal, and the perception of his own Personality 
or spintual nature leads him to the perception of a similar 
Personahty in others In this way the foundation of aU 
good atizenship is laid , for the respect in which we hold 
our neighbour is related to the respect in which we hold 
ourselves, so that if we have not a high idea of our own 
Personality, we shall not have a high idea of the Per- 
sonality of others, and all good citizenship depends upon 
the existence of these high ideals. 

A human being's rdation with his Family is internal, 
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do not seem to tend towards a monotonous uniformity or 
homogeneity. Rather do they tend to become more 
different , because the ideas which one Nation takes from 
another are affected by the character of the borrowmg 
Nation, and produce new and unexpected results. Thus 
there is more difference to-day between the mhabitants of 
Northern Europe than there was m the days of Juhus 
Csesar , and there is more difference now between ourselves 
and the Americans than there was a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

The modem Nation is not tribal or consanguineous, but 
its members are bound together by their Social Heredity, 
eiqpressmg itself m a common character and m a certain 
sympathy and understandmg. This is espeaally evident 
in the Umted States, where people from all races are 
gathered under one Flag, and are markedly affected by 
one common Sodal Influence. 

Our Soaal Heredity constitutes in each of us a large 
part of our character— as is evident, for mstance, when we 
note the comparative want of character in the true cOsmo- 
pohtan This National character common to each member 
of the Nation does not, however, tend to make all the 
members ahke. For the Personality of each one makes a 
different use of the Sodal Heredity, which is, as it were, the 
matenal, or rather an important part of the material, 
which Personality finds ready to its hand, and which it 
will mould to its oivn individual purposes The Person- 
ahty, that is to say, realizes itself m and through 
some particular given matenal, of whicff^he Nation is 
a part, much m the same way as m the biological 
world any particular Life realizes itself through a given 
protoplasm 

As the mdividual devdops, therefore, he emphasizes his 
Nationahty, i.e his spiritual oneness, with his compatriots. 
Thus we perceive that the Nation umtes us along hues 
that run athwart or cut across those of " class " and H ass 
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necessary between the parties as regards hvehhood, while 
property in children would cease to exist . . . Thus a 
new development of the Family would take place, on the 
basis, not of a predetermined lifelong business arrange- 
ment . . but on mutual inchnation and affection, an 
association terminable at the will of either party. It is 
easy to see how great the gam would be to morahty . . . 
There would be no vestige of reprobation weiglnng on the 
dissolution of one tie and the forming of another ” 

Needless to pomt out how all beauty and romanee die 
at the touch of logical Sociahsm. Plato, the first great 
Sociahst, actually objected to dramatic poetry, for fear 
that the contemplation of such high ideals should render 
the common people lU-disposed towards his sociahstic 
theories.^ Imagine the cautious raptures of two Social- 
istic lovers discreetly arrangmg together m lovers’ whispers 
that their union is only to last until one is tired of the 
other, or has found some one else more agreeable ! Here 
at least we are safe from all touch of beauty or romance. 

Leavmg on one side a spnnkhng of abnormal females, 
it is not to be believed that Woman at any rate would 
approve this promiscuity, and substitution of a universal 
sj^stem of faux menages for the Home, as, for instance, 
that is known in England. That it is not approved 
by the mass of our Men is evident from the fact that 
Socialists have, it seems, decided not to make m their 
pubhc speeches any more open attacks on the Family, — 
not, that is, till the wage-earners have been sufficiently 
" educated ” to enable them safely and profitably to do so 

We have seen, then, that the Family is a spiritual en- 

^ These theories involved, among other things, the takmg over 
of all children at burth by the State, the destruction of children 
born to parents who had passed the age prescribed by the State, 
and the regulation by the State of all marriages and number of 
births Plato, however, it must be remembered, was a Pagan speak- 
mg to Fagans 
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unites us on a strong spmtual foundation, instead of on one 
which is materialistic, rotten and transient. 

Now, if we would have Law and if we would have a 
State, people must find themselves bound together by 
some force other than the State Mere Law cannot unite 
people, because union among the people as a whole is 
necessary to the effectiveness of Law. 

The force which bmds Personal bemgs m the Tnanu pr 
necessary to the eiostence of the State or Government is 
Patriotism, or the sense of Nationality and its sacredness 
In other words, the Nation is the matenal of the State, or 
we may say that, like the Family, it is a foundation of the 
State It is also, as we have seen, like the Family, an 
element in the spmtual environment of Human peisonahty, 
and these three things act and react on one another. 

Hence it is that the people of a Nation are entitled (as 
we saw in the case of the Family) to use the coercive Force 
of the State to control mdividuals in the mterest of the 
preservation of the Nation and of the State , for without 
the Nation there would be no fully realized Personality, 
nor would there be any State, and without the State that 
Liberty essential to Personality (for the maintenance of 
which each of us is responsible) could not eidst. 

As coercive Law is used for the protection of the Nation 
and State from dangers from withm, so is it also very 
properly and logically used for the protection of the Nation 
and State from national enemies from without. 

The protection of the Nation from without involves, of 
course, the einstence of Armies, But armed force, u n l ess 
it is exclusively m them own hands, is repugnant to the 
genuine Socialists and Bolshevists These speak much of 
Peace and of the impropriety of fightmg, or even of being 
prepared against. National enemies, but they are not at all 
mdisposedto slaughter to any extent those of their fellow- 
OTuntrymen who are not in agreement with them 
Although possessed of the vote, and having at their dis- 
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Now that man should accumulate wealth because he 
has a Family IS thmkable, but that he should have a Family 
m order to stimulate himself to accumulate wealth, is 
quite unthinkable So far, however, as the Family mates 
individuals to the savmg and investmg of wealth rather 
than to its dissipation, it shows itself to be of still further 
advantage to the State, by increasmg employment and 
production. 

We must now consider bnefly the Nation as being the 
second element m the active spuitual environment of the 
Person In the character of each one of us there is a large 
element which is due to our " Social Heredity,” Each of 
us has also, of course, his mdividual heredity, i e thmgs 
which are congenital or bom in him Of such are, eg , 
the shape of a man’s nose and the colour of his eyes ; or 
an abihty for music, or a tendency to gout. But over and 
above this is the “ Social Heredity,” that is to say, that mass 
of mfluences transmitted from the common past, that 
mental and moral environment mto which not only the 
Individual, but his whole generation of compatnots are 
bora This Soaal Heredity is a miraculous complex of 
Law, Language, Custom, Rehgion, Memones and Ideals, 
of Art, Literature, Music, etc etc, all with the back- 
ground of a common History— a History of National 
heroes, a History of sorrows and of joys, of fears, failures 
and triumphs. We perceive, moreover, that this is no 
accidental and meaningless jumble, but is a livmg Whole 
evolved by the Providence that rules the World. 

This Social Heredity varies greatly from Nation to 
Nation. It is, moreover, the significance of the Nation, 
and that which holds the members of the Nation together 
m a common Nationality. 

The Nation which has a noble Social Heredity has also 
a noble mission and a great responsibility Nations learn 
from each other, and yet in this process of exchange they 
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Again, unlike the self-identical Person, the Nation may 
break into two, each of which may be tme Nations , or 
it may lose its separate individuality by bemg merged in 
another Nation. Furthermore, the Nation exists presum- 
ably for this world only, nor, even so, do we know how 
long any particular Nation will exist, nor even whether 
Nations wih be a charactensbc of human hfe to the end 
of time. 

Meanwhile what is dear and indisputable is that the 
Nation, no matter whose Nation it may be, while %t extsis 
here and now is real — ^as real, indeed (if we consider History, 
espeaally the most recent History), as any thing can be. 

It is only by a whole-hearted recogmtion of this that we 
can hope for mtemational peace Each one of us must 
learn to love and respect his own Nation because he be- 
lieves m Nations tn general. We must be patriots because 
we believe in and respect Patnotism tn general and 
wherever we find it If a man despises and disbelieves in 
all Nations but his own, he does not m reality believe even 
m his own Nation. That is, he does not bdieve in it as a 
Natitm, but merely as an organization to which he himself 
happens to belong, or which he re'gards as belonging to him. 
He has no behef m Nationahty as such, and is not m any 
full sense a patriot, smce he does not believe m Patriotism. 

As we have seen, a man respects himself because he is a 
Person and because all Persons are to be respected, so a 
patriot loves his own Nation because it is his Nation and 
he beheves in Nations. That his first duty as a behever 
in Nations 3 unquestionably towards the Nation in which - 
Providence has placed him, and for which Providence has 
made him therefore a trustee, does not mean that he is 
to have no bdief m, respect for, or duty towards other 
Nations. Thus a parent’s first duty is towards his own 
Family, but tfe does not mean that he disbeheves m or 
d^pises Famihes in general The exact reverse, indeed, is 
the case : the assertion by him of his own Family bemg 
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interest. Our British wage-earners have been vilified 
by Bolshevist leaders in Russia because of their want of 
“ class consciousnessj” — ^because, that is, in this country 
all classes more or less believe in each other (as they have 
good reason to do) and refuse to be actuated exclusively 
by class interest, and deny that the " cash nexus ’’ and 
the consideration of belly and pocket is the only tiling that 
bmds or can bind men together. 

It is because the Nation unites men by and through 
Personahty and character, that the definite Sociahsts so 
uniformly object to it, and speak of Nations m general as 
" hideous race monopohes ” It is true that here and there 
we find absolutist Sociahsts who are faithful to their 
Nation, but they are so in spite of tlieir Socialism and not 
because of it. 

Different classes of Sociahsts, for different reasons, deswe 
to see the manual workers of all countries united on 
matenahst grounds for matenal ends. They never ask 
themselves how a umon of men so inspired and so based 
could endure. Obviously once the forces against which 
they muted, and for the destruction of which their organiza- 
tion existed, had been destroyed, and they had obtained 
all the money and advantage which this proceedmg could 
yield them, there would be notlung remainmg outside 
them to keep these people together. Their boasted umon 
and organization would immediately cease to exist. Local 
or class interests and jealousies would arise, and we should 
witness agam (what History has witnessed through the 
ages) that mere matenal gam is never permanently a 
source of union, but is, on the contrary, always in the 
end a source of disumon and disruption. In the case we 
are considenng, the same matenal mterest, the same selfish- 
ness, that made this superfiaal union, would also inevit- 
ably destroy it 

The Nation then, when healthy and vigorous, bmds us 
together as m 67 i, as Persons, as beings of Character, and 
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Conclusion 

It IS less as a criterion or touchstone of the value or 
morality of each and every pohtical measure as it may come 
up for consideration, that Personal Eight is to he regarded, 
than as an ideal and inspiration which, taught m youth to 
all our people, should guide and vivify, should hasten or 
control all citizens at all times, not only when they are 
actmg pohticaJly, but also when they are acting as capi- 
tahsts, shareholders, managers, trade-unionists. Church- 
men, Dissenters, householders, or in any other of our 
human relations. 

For the mam part liberty is still beheved m in this 
Country, but of recent years a popular philosophy has 
arisen, which teaches people, especially perhaps very 
young people and children, to despise vinhty and m- 
dependence as old-fashioned, barbarous and even comic. 

There is ]ust now m the air a fatahsm which tells us that 
all (so-called) “ new ” notions are true and must succeed 
for no better reason than that they are new. History, 
however, does not bear this out If as Individuals we 
determme to have Freedom, we shall have Freedom. But 
we must be detenumed and very watchful, for nothing 
requires watchmg so much as Freedom. We have to 
watch against others tyrannizmg over ourselves, but we 
must watch with even greater care against oursdves (under 
some excellent pretext or another) tyrannizmg over others. 
If we do not watch we shall find that our Liberty is ceasing 
to increase and develop, perhaps even that it is actually 
dedming. Thia should we show ourselves unfaithful to 
our birthright, i e , the pecuhar Social Inheritance of our 
Land, and disloyal to the noble men and women who have 
gone before, and who lived and worked, fought, prayed 
and died that Englishmen might be Free and might set an 
example to the World. 
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posal powerful and wealthy organizations, the more 
logical and enthusiastic are desirous of using the weapon 
of the organized not ; and a prominent English Sociahst 
informed the people of this Country not long ago, that a 
main objection to a standing Army was that it would be 
used not only against external enemies of the Nation and 
State, but would be employed also for the prevention and 
suppression of nots To anyone who values Constitutional 
Government and the Liberty of the citizen, this argument, 
supposed to be against a standing Army, is one of the 
strongest arguments in its favour. 

«*«»**# 

It IS true that the modem political Nation is not in 
its essence tubal or consanguineous ; it has, further, no 
identity as has a Person— that is to say, it is hke a nver, 
a nver of people. The water which constitutes the nver 
IS always changing; form and function alone remain, 
and yet we speak of it alivays as the "same” river; 
so the Nation consists every few years of an entirely new 
set of Persons. Hence it is that injustices committed by 
the State at one time can never be fully rectified at an- 
other, because many of the victims, perhaps aU of them, 
have flowed by and passed away for ever ^ 

1 One cheerful Socialist tolls us that wo need not disturb ourselves 
regarding the power of pohtical Majorities, because tliat Minorities 
if they are nght will inevitably become Majorities Apart from the 
general dubiousness of the statement, and the extreme difEculty of 
knowing what a Sociahst means by " right," wo have to remember 
that the Mmority which becomes a Majority, if it ever does so, is 
not the same Minonty as the one which originally and in vain 
pleaded its cause against the Majority Wo must think m terms of 
Persotis and not only in terms of States, Majoritios, Classes, etc 
The Armenians were a Mmority, and it is possible that now they 
will come into their own But the generations that suffered torment 
are now for over beyond the reach of our compassion, be we never 
so repentant They called to Christian States to help, but they 
pleaded " expediency " and the " Good " of their respective States 
instead of thinking of Right,— the Right of the Person. 
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by necessary implication the assertion by him of his belief 
in the Family in general. 

It IS, hoiyever, impossible to beheve in our own Nation, 
and still more impossible to believe m any other Nation, 
unless we beheve that the Individuals composmg the 
Nation are Persons, Ends m themselves, and of infimte 
individual worth. 

For the Nation, apart from the actual Persons who at 
any moment constitute it, is a mere abstraction ; so that 
if we do not respect the individual Persons, we shall cer- 
tainly not respect the Nation which is composed of them 

The Peace of the World therefore depends upon our 
refusmg to merge the Individual in the pohtical Com- 
munitj^ and upon our exphcit, ivilhng recogmtion of him 
as an End m himself, and the begmmng and the End of the 
State. 

* « » * » 


« 



PAKT II 


L eaving, then, the question of "rights” regarded 
as expressions of Human, 2 e , Personal, Right, we 
now come to consider the particular nght which 
we will call the "right to possess”' — ^using the word 
" possess ” m the sense of “ own " 

This right IS here dealt with separately, not because it 
can in reality be separated from other nghts or from Right 
in general, nor because it is in itself in the least degree 
more important, but because at the present it is the con- 
sideration foremost in men’s rmnds, and because the issues 
mvolved tend mcreasingly to be referred to strength and 
to passion, rather than to our national ideals of Right and 
Liberty. 

It must first be pointed out that it is useless to speak 
of a moral nght to possess if possessing or ownmg seems 
necessarily to involve injustice, unkmdness or mjury to 
sections of the community. If we would uphold the 
moral nght to possess, we must show first that any m- 
justice that may exist is not the necessary result of pnvate 
oivnership as such, but only of unjust modes of it, which 
modes it is the business of good government to correct. 

The notion, however, that ownership necessarily pro- 
duces injustice and pubhc injury is m these daj^ less due 
to present economic evils or failures than to the machina- 
tions of the now prosperous and extensive tnbe of talkers, — 
the popular pohtiaans, demagogues and the rest,— whose 
aim IS the dissemination of theories and logical systems 
based on assumptions which ignore the more fundamental 
facts of Human Nature and of Human Life, and are 
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True liberty involves a restraint placed upon each 
Person by himself and by the Law which he willingly 
makes or subscribes to, in the interest of the Equal Liberty 
of all Persons m Virtue of their Free Will, that is, of their 
Personal Bemg. This Equal Liberty is the only true 
Equality, an Equality which if it is that of free and i\idely 
difiermg Persons, must express itself in differences of all 
kmds. Given the secunty of the Family and the Nation, 
i e. the bases of our mdividual Personahty and of our sodal 
hfe and coherence, each Person claims for all Persons as an 
ideal, and as far as it can possibly be achieved, freedom 
from force or fraud, whether that be at the hands of the 
State, or of any usurping body, or of any mdividuals. 
This Freedom and moral claim to Freedom is what we 
mean by Personal Eight. 

The State may use force m the mterest of Right or Liberty, 

Contrary to certain popular pohtical teachmgs m this 
Country, and espeaally abroad, to claim Liberty for oneself 
or one's class on ground of the Common Manhood, is to claim 
Liberty for all who share m our Manhood, especially for 
those of our own Nation , and is therefore the recogmtion 
and the undertakmg of a grave moral responsibihty 
" Liberty ” and " Equahty ” thus desenbed, rest upon 
" Fraternity," that is, the wilhng recogmtion and assertion 
by each Man of the Equal Manhood or Personality of his 
neighbour, especially of his fellow-countryman, be he of 
whatever class or race he may. 

This " Fraternity " is ultimately based upon the Christian 
view of the Supreme Bemg and Man's relations to Him. 

Liberty, Equahty and Fraternity have been and are 
bemg appealed to by schemmg people m subtle ways for 
purposes of the dismtegration of human society, and for 
the destruction of the State, the Family and Rehgion. 

Honestly and mtelligently understood and apphed, they 
make for Social Individuahty, Equahty m Difference, and 
m Multiplicity, Umty. 
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which have not adopted their theories, and consequently 
are not in their \vretched condition We ourselves wdl 
remember that Ludendorff has told Germany, what most 
of us knew before, that the German Government introduced 
Bolshevism mto Russia "because Russia had to be laid 
low” The disease, however, as he laments, crept back- 
wards into his own Country , and, behold, that also ivas 
" laid low ” (See Appendix A ) 

It IS a great evil that no systematic effort seems hitherto 
to have been made by those (of whatever class they may 
be) who knew better, to check this growth of destractive 
theones It must always be remembered that contrary 
to popular notions regardmg academics, the less learned 
and intellectually disaphned people are, the more liable 
are they, when they dabble in abstractions at aU, to be 
outwitted by pseudo-intellectuals and dazded by wonderful 
theories The only way to counteract these theones is 
to set before men somethmg not less but more positive, 
and also more truly human-divme, more in Imp, with 
human life m its completeness and fullness Mere negative 
cnticism IS not of much use He who would help now 
must be positive and constructive 


But supposmg that those who should give us a true 
vision do not themselves beheve m Right (as is constantly 
and obviously the case), but only, and qmte iHogically, 
m their oivn nght to possess ? What shall the deceived 
and the doubtmg among the people do then— that people 
which to a degree unknown in other countnes is possessed 
of good sense and qmet wisdom, and is al%vays so ivdling 
(especially when addressed mdividually) to listen to appeals 
to Justice and Right ? 


Clearly those who would give us a right vision of things 
must not only themselves beheve in Right, but they must 
boldly and openly assert it as the basis of then whole 
teachmg and claim In vain will they try to turn the 
tables on their opponents by deciding that they themselves 



In the dialogue that foUows, the opponents of " Wiseman " are 
in many cases purposely represented as extremists. The reason 
for this IS that it is easier to discuss and judge a principle when 
that is (a) fully developed, and (6) not obscured by illogical and 
contradictory modifications 

Experience causes me to beg the reader to remember that the 
word " Socialist "is m this book used of one kmd of people only, 
and solely as defined m Fart I. It apphes, that is, only to people 
who hold certam specific news regardmg the relation of Man to 
God and to the State, and to others only m the measure m which they 
also are afiected by these news The Christian Socialists (the 
Christian Socialists figure m the little dialogue that follows) are m 
actual presentfact, and for the mam part, necessarily only Socialists 
(as Socialists are here defined) in a very hazy and partial sense, and 
to a very small degree. They are Reformers who would be better 
styled Social Chnstiaiis than Christian Socialists. 


Repsesentative Sayings 

'* I hate the very word Freedom ’’ — An English Socialist 
" Freedom IS a Bourgeois superstition " — A Russian Bolshevist 
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it for their own conveiuence. But it must be remembered 
that as no one can deny this nght without denying Right 
m general, so no one can assert it without asserting Right 
m general, i e , the Right not only of himself, biU of each 
and every individual Man, and determmmg m matters of 
gettmg and keeping (as in all other matters) to respect 
and msist upon that umversal Eight, and to do this even 
upon occasion when they might profitably and safely do 
otherwise. This at least, whether we be employers or 
employed, we shall not alwa^ find to be a “ pleasing and 
useful doctrme ” Right is not a genenc name for a 
farrago of nghts , it is a prmaple or a relation between 
men which must be accepted m all its apphcations or m 
none This is true of all prmciples. 

When we criticize the possession of wealth or riches we 
are much tempted to think only of great wealth, great 
riches, and by great wealth we mean wealth considerably 
m excess of our own modest mcome, this mcome bemg 
generally regarded by us as reasonable, and at any rate 
as not emng on the side of excess 
But every inhabitant of this country, with the ex- 
ception of an infimtesunal mmonty, is an owner or pos- 
sessor ; so that while we are virtuously rebuking wealth 
we must remember that we ourselves are possessors, and 
are m our turn the object of the envy (as in this case we 
c^ it) of others. Thus (to take pre-War days) a imner 
with £7 a week is a nch man in the eyes of a farm hand 
getting 15s. a week The nght to possess does not mvolve 
the nght to prevent others from possessmg more than is 
possessed by ourselves, for the reason that so far as we 
prevent others from possessing more than we do, so far we 
denymg their nght to possess, and denymg, therefore, 
the whole conception of human Right or Liberty 
Agam : the nght to possess must be clearly distm- 
pished in our mmds from any real or supposed nght 
to possess a certain amount of thmgs, or a certain kind 
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notonously not only of foreign ongin, but are supported 
financially, journalistically and otherwise by foreigners, 
or persons of aJien race Consider, as a single instance, 
the following secret message sent by Karl Marx to the 
" Internationale ” at Geneva • (i) England is the only 
Country in which a real socialistic revolution can be made. 
{2) The Enghsh people cannot mahe this revolution. 
(3) Foreigners must make it for them. (4) The foreign 
members, therefore, must retain their seats at the London 
board Again ; “ Every revolution on the Contment that 
does not spread to England,” says Marx, “ is a storm in a 
teacup." [" Cause of World Unrest ” — ^Appendix ] Con- 
tmues the author bf this Appendix : " In other words, 
England is the pivot of the world's civihzation If England 
goes, the whole world goes with her. Marx was nght . . . 
in behevmg that British working men wiU never make this 
revolution. ' Foreigners must make it for them.' They 
are makmg it now Shall we allow them to accomphsh 
their work ? ” Speaking of the revolutionary machme, 
says the author : ” I do not think that it can be ascribed 
to one race only ; many hands have worked at it, French, 
Itahan, Russian, very few English, but many German and 
Jewish.” 

Incidentally it may be observed that before rushmg 
into their arms, we should ask what these kmd foreigners 
are gomg to Zose, what they are going to sacrifice of 
ambition, concupiscence, malice and of desue to ” impose 
their will ” m their sudden affection for the English and 
devotion to our welfare , or if perchance, on the other hand, 
they are gomg to gatn something — ^and at our expense ? 
Pendmg a credible answer, the British will tell them to go 
and mmd their own busmess m their own Countnes, 
espeaally those Countries where their theones have 
" succeeded ” That busmess we now perceive wiU need 
a lot of mindmg , so much so, that we know that they 
despair of their cause while there exist other Countries 
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or their Ttfahtarian conception of what is at any time 
" nsefnl " for themselves, for ns, or for the State, it is 
evident that for pohtical or utihtanan reasons our Free 
Will and judgment will constantly be mvaded, and anything 
like a moral life, t « a life controlled by our own Consaence 
and moral prmaple, would be impossible Secondly: 
such a state of thkgs overthrows the whole bdief m Per- 
sonal Eight, and consequently all our behef m the divme 
Relation and divme Right of our neighbour, and, there- 
fore, also (as we can see on every hand at the present 
moment) all behef or possibihty of behef m the moral 
authority or divme Right of the State. 

A man's body is not merely the means through which 
his Personality realizes and egresses itself, it is itself also 
an expression of that Personality, and is daimed as such 
by the Person. Because, therefore, a man's body is the 
expression of his Personahty and also the means to further 
expression and realization, he daims to own his body, 
and to own also an3d:Iimg else which is through his body an 
expression of his Personahty, i.e. of his love, and of his 
thought, will and desire. It is m this way that he daims 
the nght to possess or own his children It is true that 
m view of the fact that these chil dren will one day be sdf- 
detennmed adult atizens daiming the use of their Free 
Will, the State imposes certain duties upon the parents 
regarding them. But this is not because the State con- 
flicts with or denies m any way the parent's right to 
possess, but because by this means the vital rdations of 
the home will tend more certainly to the tummg out of 
good and mdependent citizens. 

A man, then, desires and daims to own his body as the 
eiqiression and instrument of has Personahty, and by the 
same moral necessity he daims to own anything else (so 
far as he himself is the producer of that thing) that through 
his body is also an eiqiression of that same Personahty and 
of that same Free Will Thus, for instance, the food for 
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also (despairing of the effectiveness of any higher appeal) 
■will preach to the •wage-earners a selfish non-moral 
materialism, only that they will preach it much more 
learnedly * that they will rely upon an unemotional but 
sound pohtical economy and the facts of economic history : 
that they will demonstrate to the wage-earners how in the 
long run the wage-earners and certainly their children 
after them -will be ncher if they listen to true reason. 

This sort of teaching taken done is useless Those who 
would oppose sweet-sounding commumstic theories, with 
their promise to the people of immediate material bliss, 
cannot do so merely by proposmg to the people a longer- 
sighted selfishness They must, on the contrary, trust the 
people and beheve (as the War especially has shown us 
we have every reason to beheve) that the English love of 
Right and Justice is as ahve as ever — ^in spite of those 
who at this moment are proclaiming so gleefully and so 
extremely noisily, its death 

The main importance of the nght to possess hes in the 
fact that it IS an apphcation or expression of moral Right 
in general, i.e of that absolute moral Right without w'hich 
Personality, Free Will and Moral Responsibihty {te. 
specifically Human hfe and dehberate, wilhng citizenship 
and umty) are incapable of reahzation So that our 
appeal must be made m the first instance, not to pohtical 
economy or long-sighted self-mterest, but to Right and 
Justice That is to say, the nght to possess cannot be 
asserted merely by people w'ho possess and because they 
want to continue possessmg, nor by others because they 
want to possess , nor by those who, beheiang m Right, 
have not sufficient faith in the people to appeal to it; 
it can only be asserted by those who believe in Right, 
and solely because they beheve in it, and who are not 
afraid to confess their behef 

Some might say that this doctrine of a right to possess 
is a pleasmg and useful doctrine, and that they will adopt 
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from errors and abuses which are admittedly apt to be 
attendant upon it, as they are apt to be attendant upon 
everything human 

Let us see, then, how it is at any rate possible to get 
property and to inherit it, to make use of that property 
productively, and to exchange it for the property or labour 
of others, with advantage to the Community and without 
injuring anyone. 

*«•*** 

In order to foUow easily the operation of the principle of 
the Right to possess, it wUl be better to follow it in the case 
of a commumty which is simple and primitive, — not be- 
cause the principle does not apply m a similar manner and 
with equil force in a commumty which is complex, but on 
the principle that it is easier to trace the essential structure 
of a thm and, one might add, nude person, than that of 
one who is clothed in accumulations of tissue, and gorgeous, 
but irrelevant, garments 

In such a comparativdy simple community, then, there 
dwelt one whose name (or rather we should say sobriquet) 
was the equivalent of " Wise Man,” and of whom we shall 
speak, as a matter of convenience, by the good English 
surname of Wiseman 

Now this Wiseman, who was far more intelligent, enter- 
pnsing and self-controlled than most of his fellow-country- 
men, made a journey to certam distant countries, much 
more advanced than his own, in order that he might learn 
from them In due course he returned, having after much 
hard work learned a variety of thmgs. One of these 
thmgs was the art of buildmg small but rehable sea-going 
vessels 

But Wiseman before departing on his travds had looked 
upon the daughters of his native land, and found them 
exceedmg fair — especially one of them This one he was 
determined to marry But first of aU he must have the 
wherewithal, as he desired her and her children to hve m 
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of thing, or certain particular objects If we are clear 
m our minds as to the nght to possess at all, and the 
moral ground upon which that nght is based, the questions 
as to what and how we are to make, to keep, and to get, 
will be very much more easy of solution Thus, given the 
dear understanding and admission of, first, the abstract 
right to possess, and, secondly, of the moral ground on 
which that is based, namely, the Right or Liberty of each 
mdividual Person, then we may be able to decide on moral 
and rational grounds that a certain person has, eg , aright 
to possess a certain cargo of fish, while a certain other man 
has no right to possess a certain cargo of slaves 

Given, then, a full recognition of the Personahty or 
Spintuahty of Man with the free will and consequent 
moral responsib±ty and claim to se^-ownership, self- 
control, se//-disdpline and se^-development involved in it, 
it is dear that he ivill claim Liberty from coercion for his 
own Free Will and for that of every other man, and that 
the first particular or specific Liberty or Right he will 
daim is the nght to possess his oivn body. 

His body is his means of communication and intercourse 
with his fellow-men, and consequently also of his reahza- 
tion of his Personahty But it ivill only be this if it is at 
his own disposal — that is to say, if his nght to possess it is 
understood and asserted by himself and his neighbour. 

We cannot exerase our Free Will or Conscience in any 
social sense if the body, through which we thus exercise it, 
is entirely controlled by another It is true that slaves 
have often been very|[ood men and very saintly Chnstians, 
but they were so only because that, m spite of their slavery, 
they had in many regards, and at many times, the control 
of their bodies Such relative or contingent control or 
Liberty, however, is insufiScient for two reasons First : 
if we hold our Liberty, not as a matter of absolute Right m 
virtue of our Personahty, but as an immunity or abihty 
conferred upon us by others according to their pleasure 
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the capital he required (and which is always required if 
we are going to do anything in advance of mere barbarians), 
decided to save and store, or sell, the barley he would 
otherwise have made mto beer — ^beer which would other- 
wise have been pleasantly but unproductively consumed 
by himself and his friends He ^so decided to put in 
more time fishmg, so that he might have more fish than 
he himself required, and so have spare fish for salting and 
keepmg or selhng 

Time passed, and at last Wiseman found that he had 
enough barley, fish, clothing and money, t e enough 
capital, to start employing the men who were to help him 
bmld his first vessel 

This httle vessel when completed, as it very soon was, 
naturally was of the greatest use to him as a fisherman , 
and in consequence he was now constantly in possession of 
more fish by far than he himself could use. This surplus 
he sold to his neighbours ; and although each purchaser gave 
only a very small sum, yet the purchasers being numerous ani 
their demands continuous, Wiseman for the time being, 
i e until others took to usmg sea-gomg vessels too, had a 
very prosperous time, and made and saved a considerable 
sum of money The pubhc, too, benefited, all havmg 
now more and cheaper fish than they had had previously 

But a second advantage arose It was in due course 
perceived that the amount of fish required by the Com- 
munity could now be procured m fewer hours’ labour than 
formerly, so that much of the labour hitherto spent m sup- 
plymg the necessary fish could now be devoted to other THuttg 
of work, — ^largely m this case to farming and gardemng. 

Wiseman built several vessels, but after a time he 
perceived it would be expedient and profitable to seh one 
or tivo of these, together w-ith the secrets involved in 
building them, to a number of fishermen who were desirous 
of becommg boat-builders After this transaction, and the 
construction and sale of a few more boats to the fishing 
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his children, the com he has grown for them or 'the fish he 
has caught, he will claim as his own, and wiU assert that, 
in the absence of any proven force or fraud, his own 
children have a greater right to these expressions of his 
own soul and body than have the children of anyone 
else.^ 

Now, while the wealth of this or that individual may have 
its ongin in injury to others, so that just in proportion as 
the individual in question is enriched some one else is made 
poor, yet (his is not generally the case, and where it is the 
case the State should use its force to prevent such viola- 
tions of Right. We must not allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded to make use of what is wrong in our social and 
economic methods as a pretext for attacking what is nght. 
If we attack the whole moral principle of the right to 
possess on the ground that we have found somethmg 
wrong m the operation or apphcation of that nght, it is 
highly probable that we are deceiving ourselves as to our 
motives, and that we are actuated rather by a secret envy 
of certam of our fellow-'Citizens, or by a hostility to Right 
in general, than by the desire to promote Justice, 

It is then on grounds of moral Right that private owner- 
ship must be defended But, as has been stated above, in 
order to get a sympathetic hearing for this moral daim, 
m order, in other words, that the claim shall really be 
seen to be moral, it is necessary to clear away certain 
misconceptions regardmg the alleged inevitable relation 
between pnvate ownership and the evils of injustice, un- 
kindness and hardship which are supposed to be part and 
parcel of it, by examining it as it is in itself, and apart 

^The greatest incentive to making and keeping wealth is 
admittedly the Family — ^parents striving for their children, children 
for their parents, or for each other, or for their own children It is 
partly this fact that causes Sociahsts, Communists, Bolshevists 
and the rest to speak of the Family as " a hotbed of mdividuahsm," 
and to desire to undermine it and ultimately to overthrow it. 
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they were before the arrange^nt was made, or than they 
could have been without the arrangement, they have no 
cause to grudge or to complam of the greater wealth which 
(there bemg m his case no dtvistoti to be made) falls to 
the mdividual of the party consistmg of a single person- 
Thus at a considerably later period m the development 
of this commumty, a descendant of Wiseman, by means of 
capital, mventions and business knowledge and practice, 
established on a smgle system a number of good eating- 
houses, and considerably cheaper than any existmg at the 
time. It was estimated that every day looo persons 
were thus saved 3d each But the net savmg effected by 
this new catermg system bemg 4d each dinner, the owner 
of the busmess, who had reduced to the clients the pnce of 
each dinner only by 3d , put to his own account id. of the 
savmg per dinner. Let us suppose that the 1000 dmers were 
always approximately the same persons. We see here an 
arrangement between two parties, one party bemg an m- 
dividual and the other 1000 mdividuals There is now, we 
perceive, a qu^tion of the distnbution of a net daily savmg 
of 1000 fourpences — approximately £i 6 Now Although 
the owner only takes one-quarter of this, and the other 
party to the arrangement takes three-quarters, yet the 
amount of the saving daily received by the individual of 
the first party (the owner) is, roughly, £4, and that re- 
ceived by each mdividual of the second party (the dmers) 
is 3d But the 1000 persons of the second party receive 
1000 threepences, or 3d. each (or are saved it, which m 
this case is the same thmg), which they would certainly 
not have done had it not been to the mterest of the 
owner to save his money instead of spending it, and th^n 
to risk it in a speculative undertakmg 
But to return to Wiseman. He had now amassed what, 
at that time and place, was qmte a fortune. He had 
become a Capitalist and a pubhc benefactor, though at 
the cost of thinking, workmg and, last but not least. 
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as refined and comfortable a way as he himself conld 
contrive, and in a manner suited to her own pleasant 
home Now the Community to which Wiseman belonged 
being poor and primitive, they had comparatively few 
inventions. The staple food of the people was fish and 
barley Among other inconvemences the Community had 
no serviceable boats or vessels of any kind So Wiseman 
decided that in order to get enough to keep a wife and 
family he would do two things — ^namely, he would save, 
and he would produce, t c he would do both to a greater 
eident than hitherto. To this end he determined to put 
to good use his knowledge of the secrets of shipbuilding. 

Now Wiseman knew from the start that he could not 
build a ship alone, but must engage two men to help him. 
He also knew that these two men must be maintained till 
their work was done Wherefore he deaded to save up 
part of the barley he grew, and salt, and put by part of the 
fish that he caught ; also to go hunting when possible, 
and get skins, etc , for exchange Not only would he get 
and save these things, but he would refrain from the 
temptation to expend it all on indulgence and amusement. 
He calculated not only to be able to feed his men, but by 
exchanging his products or waxes for clothing and money, 
to be able to supply them with clothmg and wages 

In other words, he had perceived that if he was to pro- 
duce above the level of the merest savage, he must have 
something stored up to start with, te he must have 
capital 

He found that, under the circumstances of that time 
and place, there were two pnncipal ways m which he could 
save First, as to barley In Wiseman’s country it was 
customary for people to grow more barley than they 
actually needed for food, because everybody was in the 
habit of making a considerable part of their barley into a 
pleasant and wholesome, but unnecessary beverage some- 
what like our beer Wiseman therefore, in order to create 
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Against this it was argued {and the argument was 
accepted as just hy the people m general) that it was 
illogical, if not immoral, to compel a man, merdy because 
he had put to good use the property of the State, to pay 
more towards the maintenance of the Coirunumty than if 
he had put the same property to a bad, or unsuccessful, 
use. It was pointed out that if you give two men a similar 
meal each, one will go forth and do good work and earn 
good money, while the other will go to sleep ; and that it 
would be illogical, impohtic and immoral to charge the 
man who had done the work and made the money, more for 
his meal than they charged the man who had wasted his 
food m sleep and ^ams 

Against this reasonable position it was contended by the 
soaal enthusiasts (who loved the Commumty better than 
they loved either Rght or the Persons who composed the 
Community) that all fortunes were wrong because many 
fortunes were not made honestly, as Wiseman had made 
his, but were made wholly or m part by mjustice and 
robbery, and that taxation was a method of enabling the 
Commumty to get their own back again. 

Nobody, however, would hsten to this — on the ground 
that it was the duty of the State not to make its money 
by taxmg immorally made fortunes, but to prevent people 
from making fortunes in a manner which was immoral. 
It was shown that Wiseman, at any rate, had not made his 
money improperly, but that, on the contrary, the whole 
Community had shared in his prosperity, and that it would 
he wrong and extremely impohtic to punish the ]ust with 
the unjust. 

“ But surely you do not wish that the richer people 
should not pay more towards the State than the poorer,” 
objected Wiseman's cntics Now, in the time of Wiseman's 
grandfather there had been a war, and money had had to 
be raised for this, as also against possible future foreign 
aggression. It seemed at the tune that a system of direct 
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community, fishing was vastly more successful and pro- 
ductive than formerly. It now, therefore, became an 
easy matter for an industnous man to obtam a surplus 
of fish, and salt it and keep it for future use It was 
mamly this surplus fish which enabled those who had 
saved it to embark more largely upon agnculture, etc, 
or to pay others to do it for them, while they themselves 
continued fisMng. This surplus of fish, which they had 
worked for and saved, became, m fact, what we should 
call their capital 

So we see that as a result of Wiseman's enterprise, the 
Commumty now obtamed, m addition to their necessary 
fish, an amount of vaned farm produce, etc , and that for 
the same number of hours of labour as was formerly 
necessary to provide them with fish and barley alone 

We have seen that Wiseman sold his surplus fish to his 
neighbours, and made a very good thing by it. But con- 
trary to a dogma (dressed up to be attractive and just 
now very popular) that what one man gains another man 
loses, the public were, as we have seen, also greatly bene- 
fited In the case before us each purchaser gave Wiseman 
only a very small sum, but the purchasers bemg numerous 
and their demands continuous, Wiseman himself made a 
very large sum. The benefit therefore accruing to each 
mdividual of the purchasing public was, of course, not as 
great as was that of Wiseman. But this ivas not in any 
way an injustice : and this is a very important point to 
note. For where there are two parties to an arrangement, 
if one of these parties is a single individual (as in this case 
Wiseman), and the other party is a great number of in- 
dividuals (as in this case the purchasmg public), and if the 
two parties go, say, equal shares in any matter, while 
viewed as parties the two parties are equally ennched, 
yet viewed as individuals they wiU clearly not be equally 
ennched But seeing that ^ the persons of the party 
contaming many individuals are severally better off than 
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tection of the State, and that there was no really logical 
or moral reason why a person who makes more pounds 
than another should be compelled to pay more per pound 
because he had done so He might, of course, give his 
money away, as Wiseman so largely did— but that is a 
different matter. 

Secondly, it ivas justly pointed out to the cnbcs by the 
supporters of Wiseman, that Wseman paid more to the 
Community through his consumption of taxed commodtUes, 
especially luxuries, and that it would be a good thmg if the 
Country proceeded at once to increase the number of such 
taxes and relied more upon them, for that then those 
persons ivith large famihes, who do not generally have 
many luxuries, would in this way pay automatically less 
towards the Community ; while those trying to save and 
invest out of their incomes would be less hmdered m their 
endeavour. 

In the last resort the champions of Soaahsm stated 
qmte simply that whether this confiscation by taxation 
was moral or unmoral, whether it was logical or illogical, 
or whether it w’as economically speakmg pohtic or im- 
pohtic, at any rate it was convement and popular, and 
furthermore that whether from the pulpit, the rostrum 
or the soap-box there was nowadays nothmg so popular 
and so easy as to play upon the economic ignorance of the 
many in order to arouse envy and indignation against the 
few. They stated that this was especially useful at elec- 
tions, and w'as in consequence the course they mtended to 
pursue 

Taxation, said the "orators" (though the people of 
Wiseman’s Country did not hsten to them very much), 
should no longer be regarded as a means for maintainiag 
the necessary machinery of the State, but should be 
prostituted for the purpose of (a) ultimately r-limmatin g 
the envied persons who made or saved money , (6) of getting 
possession of the enterprises they had variously imtiated 
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saving instead of spending, and then proceeding to nsk 
his savings m a speculative enterpnse. Certain persons, 
however, who affected a great enthusiasm for "The 
State " and “ The People " were very angry at this, and 
said’, first, that Wiseman had used wood, pitch, etc , in 
the buildmg of his vessels, that these things (though the 
idea had never occurred to them before) belonged to the 
State or Community ; and, secondly, that had it not been 
for the protection and facilities afforded him by the State, 
he would never have been able to make or use the boat at 
all. In view of this latter contention it was argued that 
as without the State he could have had no boat at ah, 
therefore the boat and the wealth he had made by it 
belonged, not to him, but to the Community. 

The general pubhc, however, would not hsten to the 
argument of these self-styled soaal enthusiasts, but 
pointed out, through their spokesman, that the protection 
afforded by the State was common to all, and was by no 
means a special boon conferred upon Wiseman ; that the 
difference in wealth between Wiseman and his neighbours 
did not at all he m the protection afforded him by the 
State, for that was common to all alike, but in the supmor 
use he had made of the State and its protection to express 
and realize his Personahty and Ins capacities in a particular 
manner ; and that, in bnef, the differentiating factor be- 
tween Wiseman and his neighbours did not consist in the 
State protection extended to Wiseman, but in Wiseman’s 
supenor power of producing and saving 

The other argument of the social enthusiasts, namely, 
that regarding the maienals {le the wood, etc) that 
Wiseman had used, and which they said belonged to 
the State, was similar to the above. They tned to show 
that not only should Wiseman pay the State for these 
raw matenals (a tbmg which he was qmte wilhng to do), 
but that he must pay for them in proportion to the benefit 
he had denved from his use of them. 
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munity, by means of this bridge, saved itself several 
hundred hours a day, A large part of Wiseman's past 
and accumulated profits on his boats were now converted 
into a bndge, so that until further profits came m, his 
boats and his bndge constituted his capital The large 
mterest, however, he was getting on his mvestment ex- 
posed him not only to envy, but to a great deal of hostile — 
though smcere — cnticism. 

So satisfied was Wiseman at the success of this enter- 
prise, that after much calculation lie deaded that it would 
pay him to build a much longer bndge mdeed, but con- 
siderably lower down, nearer the estuary, where it would 
be of very much greater service to his fefiow-townsmen. 
This he m time proceeded to do out of the profits on his 
boats and his bndge But unfortunately for him his second 
bridge had only been m use a few months when a clever 
man (and wilhng to take a big financial nsk for the sake 
of the profit he saw he might get if his calculations were 
correct) conceived the idea of a large flat-bottomed Ferry, 
which should be propelled along taut ropes (arranged 
diagonally to the stream) by means of the current ^ Of 
these he constructed several, together with suitable land- 
ing-places These femes operated where the river mdened 
to the estuary, and directly between the town and the 
shore opposite, and so were more convement even than 
the second or new bndge higher up the nver. 

The people now had no walking to do at all, and were 
saved still more preaous time The effect, however, upon 
Wiseman was that the profits on his two bndges were 
reduced at times to nothmg, and at the best of times to a 
negligible amount, though (and this was a benefit to the 
Community) their existence as competitors compelled the 
ferry-oivner to charge very much smaller fares and rates 
and to mamtain a more frequent service than he would 
otherwise have done 

1 Such femes are not a nightmare, they exist, e g , in Switzerland 
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taxation was the only ef&cient means for doing this. 
An ungraduated Income Tax, as we should call it, had, 
therefore, been mtroduceed, not indeed as an ideal tax, 
but as the best thing that it was supposed could be done 
under the circumstances This tax was not invented 
in order to injure those who had made and saved money 
or who had inhented it, but rather was it for their pro- 
techon against the enemies of their Country. That people 
had no nght to money, and that tlus tax, especially if 
graduated, was a means for depriving them of it, was the 
invention of a later day, when justice, mdependence and 
liberty were much less respected The result was that in 
Wiseman's time the mass of the people were willing and 
anxious that the tax in question should be kept as low, 
instead of as high as possible It was, however, admitted 
that while an ungraduated Income Tax was the ideal, yet 
for vanous reasons it was not always practicable. 

Two things were now pointed out to Wiseman's critics 
when they claimed that the richer should in future pay 
more than the poorer towards the mamtenance of the Com- 
munity First, it was shown that under the ungraduated 
Income Tax the ncher already did pay more, and that in 
stnct proportion to their greater wealth Thus a man with 
£1000 income paid ten times to the Community more than 
was paid by the man with £100, while those with less than 
£100, as a matter of public utihty and also of kindness, 
were not, in that commumty, asked to pay anything at all. 
Because Wiseman did not pay more per potini than poorer 
men, people began to overlook the obvious fact that the 
total financial support that he contnbuted to the mainten- 
ance of the Commumty was of very much greater value 
than that which his critics were m the habit of providmg. 
The general public agreed with Wiseman, and considered 
that it was ]ust and wise, and the ideal to be aimed at, that 
m the case of a Direct Tax that each person should pay 
to the State so much for each pound made under the pro- 
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an expenditure of £ioo The first business paid him 
12 per cent , but unhappily the average of busmess^ 
that fail was about the same m Wiseman’s Country as in 
others, and his other two enterprises completely failed. 
This capitahst’s profit, therefore, on the whole of his capital 
was only 4 per cent Many were the people who, without 
havmg considered the risks investors run and the losses 
they sustam, said that it was unnecessary, if not un)ust, 
that this capitahst should get (m his successful enterprise) 
as much as 12 per cent , and they claimed that the State 
should tax him at a higher rate, and that his labourers 
should share m his prospenty, regardless of the fact that 
the capitalist’s profit on the whole ;£300 mvested was, in 
view of losses, in reahty only 4 per cent — an mcome 
not sufficient to mduce capitahsts to contmue saving and 
nskmg then- savmgs m productive enterprises of a specu- 
lative nature They did not perceive that if the man 
were taxed extra on his successful imdertakmg, and bad 
also m that undertaking to pay higher wages on account 
of and m proportion to its success, that the mterest on this 
man’s invested savmgs viewed as a whole would only be, 
say, per cent , though these people, had they known 
and considered these facts, were not so stupid as not to 
be able to reahze that per cent is not enough profit to 
overcome the mchnation of most people for present m- 
dulgence, and to mduce them to save and mvest 
As we have seen, Wiseman’s imsfortune in the matter of 
his bndges set his more thoughtful neighbours considenng 
many issues, generally ignored by Socialists, one of which 
was, we see, that, if we would ascertain justly what is 
the average mterest on invested savmgs, the unseen losses 
of capital must be set agamst the visible gains 
A second matter was as follows It was contended by 
Soaahstic persons that if, mstead of the mdividual, the 
State had owned all capital and had had the monopoly 
of production, this loss of capital would not have faVn 
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and paid for ; and (c) of meanwhile providing, under various 
pretexts, gifts for the wage-earners, and especially for the 
richer and more powerful sections of them. 

It was reported that a small mmonty of "Wiseman's 
critics even went so far as to deny that the Income Tax 
should be employed against the Enemy of their Commumty 
at all. " Is not," they argued, “ the National Enemy also 
the enemy of Wiseman and of all s imilar people m our 
Commumty ; is it not also the enemy of our Government 
which we in our turn hate, because, equally with all 
others in the Commumty, this our Government protects 
"Wiseman and all other of our fellow-citizens who have 
committed the offence of savmg and investmg ? " So on 
the principle that those who hate the same thing love one 
another, these precious people found themselves in the 
end very kmdly disposed towards the Enemy. 

Wiseman, however, m the upshot was left in peace, and . 
was permitted as much hberty as was enjoyed by the 
rest of the Community. 

He had discovered that while labour is the source of all 
wealth, capital is the source of all labour. Having m view 
of this become a capitalist, he now proceeded to become a 
considerable and regular Employer — ^that is, he encouraged 
certain men, by offering them more than they were at that 
time eammg, to build more boats; and, secondly, to con- 
struct, according to his own specifications, a footbndge 
some way up the nver, at the top of the estuary of which 
his little town was situated. At this point the nver had 
sufficiently narrowed to render his experiment feasible. 
Hitherto people had had to go a long way round, and 
considerably above where the bridge now was, to a ford 
in order to get to their work on the other side, opposite 
the town. A very small charge was made for the use of 
the bndge, but so many were the people who were saved 
time and money by using it, that Wiseman added con- 
siderably to his fortune. It was perceived that the Corn- 
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they did not pretend that this ehnnnation would do any- 
thing more than increase the commercial inefficiency of the 
State 

The public, however, in Wiseman’s time were not much 
dismayed by these socialistic arguments as we should 
term them. The argument, namely, that competition 
was economically and socially miscffievous, they agreed 
to, so far as to say that (as espenence in their own Com- 
munity had shown) evils would certainly attend it if 
the people were not watchful and sincerely anxious to 
prevent evils, as under such conditions of indifierence or 
neglect, evils will arise in any system, be that what it may. 
They percdved that a certain social morahty is as necessary 
for the maintenance of a competition which should be 
wholesome and wgorous, as for the mamtenance of any- 
thing else in health and vigour. We ourselves in England 
know from the history of the eighteenth and most of the 
mneteenth centuries, how the wage-earner may be sub- 
jected to bad conditions, and fail of his proper (i.a economi- 
cally justifiable) share in the material ben^ts accnung 
to ^e Community, not only through the much-talked-of 
" greed ” of employers, but also through the competition 
of wage-earners among themselves, and through the 
necessity under which — m the absence of a regulated 
mdustnal organization — employers found themsdves of 
perpetually cuttmg down cost of production under the 
stress of competition The answer to this hes not m the 
abolition of competition, but m social combinations for 
mutual support, such as guilds, umons, conferences of 
employers and employed, etc , and in well-conceived 
legislation, which, by removmg the accidental evils of 
competition, would leave the essential good. In a free 
commuraty the demands of umons, etc , regarding ivages 
and conditions would be prevented from becommg per- 
manency excessive by the fact that, if they went beyond 
a certain point, profits on capital would be so reduced that 
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This loss by Wiseman of most of the capital he had put 
into his badges caused the more mtelhgent and thoughtful 
of the Community to reflect upon certam aspects of capital 
and production A few only of these ^vlll here be con- 
sidered. 

It was perceived, in the first place, that m estimatmg 
the profits of capital, it is misleadmg merely to consider 
the enterprises which, at any moment, one sees to be 
flounshmg around one — ^that is to say, that this stnkmg 
event caused them to observe that it is possible to mvest 
money and lose it all, and that the reason so many people 
overlook this fact is that lost money doesn't show. Either 
the plant of the enterpnse which has failed is quickly 
swept away, or the plant remains, having been sold at a 
loss to other persons who, having invested very httle m 
it, are able to make it pay a good interest Our own 
England could provide abundant mstances of this. Thus 
a person ought build a fine Hotel for ^50,000 and then find 
that in the runmng of it he lost heavily. He then sells it 
to somebody else for £5000, and the public only perceives 
a successful enterprise, and have the benefit of a fine 
Hotel They neither know nor care about the £45,000 
that was lost People who want to sell a business, wluch is 
to them unprofitable, do not cry their losses m the street , 
and that is one reason, though only one, why lost money 
doesn’t show. We repeat, therefore, that in estimatmg 
the profits of capital, we must take into consideration all 
capital, all enterpnses, both successful and unsuccessful, 
remerabenng always that the vast majonty of enter- 
pnses fail If we were to do this faithfully it would be 
found that the profits on capital, which are 'the mduce- 
ment to save and to nsk one's savmgs, were as small as 
is compatible with the maintammg of the mducement 
Thus m Wiseman's Community a person had saved £300 — 
a sum which, at that time and place, was not mconsider- 
able. He embarked upon three enterpnses each mvolvmg 
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(which are not run on economic lines, and the officers of 
which differ psychologically, from avihan offiaals), most 
methods or inventions which Governments or Mumapal 
Bodies employ are those which have been evolved under 
and borrowed from the S37stem of private interest and of 
competition, and have there already been proved successful , 
and that their standards of excellence are for the main part 
based on the achievements of current pnvate enterprise, to 
which public opinion compels them to conform ^ 

The Commumty then deaded that it would be foohsh 
and wrong to suppress Wiseman, the ferry-oivner, and 
other persons of that kmd, for the purpose of handiTig over 
all commercial enterprise to the State — an institution not 
created nor fashioned for production, and m all ways un- 
smted for it Four mam reasons for this opimon (though 
there were many others) were advanced. First; the 
Government offiaals who would replace competitive and 
personally mterested men of commerce would not be 
trained under competitive conditions, and would not and 
could not be chosen for efficiency proven by " survival ” 
m the field of competition, but would be chosen on various 
extraneous grounds Secondly * in the absence of the moral 
inspiration of the armed patnots, who stand for the honour 
and the sanctity of the Home and the Motherland ; and 
on the other hand bemg actuated by no hopes or fears for 
themselves or their famihes (this all bemg mcompatible 
with Communism), neither they nor their subordinates 
would have any natural stimulus to energy or courage. 
Thirdly: immediate pohtical or electioneenng considera- 
tions would conflict with, and in the course of time 
would tnumph over, economic issues And fourthly; 
the elimmation of competition (which is the first ne- 
cessity of all State enterprise) would aggravate 
evils 


^ extreme instance of economic incompetence is to be 

und m the Soviet Govermnent of Russia at the presaut moment. 
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place, because under no socialistic or communistic sj^stem 
was compehUon permitted, it being held that competition 
was ivicked and (what was worse) wasteful That being 
so, the new ferry vessels which had done all the Jiarm as 
it was called by the Sociahsts (though the thoughful 
of the people in general said that the balance of things was 
m favour of the public) would not have existed, or, at any 
rate, not until the ihstant day when the bridges had 
decayed. 

Now the State, when it embarks upon trade in any 
form, always prevents compeUUon, and this not by the 
superionty of its methods and its power to excel, but quite 
simply by means of Coercive Law, » e , by means of the 
physical force wMch the people originally placed at its 
disposal for qmte other purposes In Wiseman's Country 
the proposed forcible elimination of competition was 
defended on several extremely different grounds Some 
said (ivith different degrees of sincenty) that it was con- 
trary to Christian teaching — a matter we shall consider 
later on in another connection. Others declared that it 
was economically and socially mischievous ; while others 
asserted that it was an excellent idea that in production 
and distnbution (as in all other matters) the State should 
submerge the individual, especially such individuals as 
tended to excel or become pre-eminent; but that this 
submergence was particularly important in the case of 
State-trading, because experience showed that the State, 
owing to a vanety of very obvious causes, did not, and 
mdeed could not, in pomt of efficiency and enterprise, 
successfully compete with pnvate persons. For such 
persons being unhampered by considerations of politics 
and populanty, and being stimulated by interest and 
selected by competition, ran their busmesses efficiently 
and with the single object of making them economically 
successful. Competition, said the Soaalists, must, there- 
fore, in the interest of State trading, be ehmmated, although 
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We now come to another consideration which arose among 
the more intelhgent of Wseman’s contemporaries after his 
loss of capital m the matter of the bridges We have seen 
how some said that there should be no private enterprises, 
but that all capital should belong to the State. It occurred, 
however, to certam of the commiimty, and the general 
pubhc fuUy agreed with them, that if capital were not to 
be provided voluntarily by those with the desire and the 
abihty to do it, it must be provided compulsorily — that 
IS to say, the State would have to be empowered to con- 
script either wages or labour to the extent of its require- 
ments They saw that the capital that the State would 
require, if material progress was to contmue, would have 
to be (as we have already seen) not less than that which 
was annually raised and employed (successfully or other- 
wise) under their existmg system of private ownership 
They perceived, moreover, that the capital required by 
the State would m actual practice have to be greater than 
that wMch was necessary under their existing sjstem, 
owing to the busmess inef&aency of the State, and its 
mamfold temptations to unproductive eiqienditure. But 
what the people most resented was the blow that this new 
form of slavery would aim at human digmty, and the 
wreckage it would make of human Liberty People would 
no longer be pemntted to make agreements designed for 
their mutual benefit, nor would they be allowed to ntdize 
according to their own judgment the material eiqiressions 
(whether money or goods) of their labour and their life, 
while a great part of their wages or their labour would be 
forcibly taken from them whether, as individuals, they 
desired it or not It would be taken from them for the 
purpose^not, as heretofore, merely of maintainit^ the 
necessary machinery of the State— but for the buildmg up 
of capital which would not be their own, and over the 
disposition of which, as mdividuals, they would exerdse 
no control, and from which they would denve costly 
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people would begin to cease to save and to invest, or would 
only invest abroad. 

It was argued, as we have seen, by Socialistic people, 
that if the people had been wise enough to become Social- 
ists, that then the State would have had eveiything in its 
own hands, and that, having constructed a bndge, the 
State would not, on grounds of economy, have allowed 
any new invention (such as the femes) to come in and 
render the bridge out of date , and that in this way, by 
preventing the doubling and the " scrappmg ” of things, 
much waste would be averted and the Commumty would 
be greatly benefited. Wlnle this argument appealed very 
properly to the indifierence, grooviness and timidity of 
government and trade-union offiaals, the pubhc, which 
as a whole had benefited greatly by the introduction of the 
femes, were unable to appreciate it A certain member 
of this pubhc very properly pointed out that the refusal 
to adopt new and improved methods (good in themselves 
and, once adopted, generally capable of endless improve- 
ment) tended always to the injury of the Commumty. 
He showed, further, how, if the Stale were to benefit the 
Commumty as much as had Wiseman and others hhe him, 
and if progress were to continue as hitherto, the State 
must make experiments just as did these pnvate persons, 
and must have the courage and the power, m spite of the 
ignorant anger of this or that section of electors, to take 
the rough with the smooth, and be prepared to face the 
unpleasantness and unpopulanty of great risks and 
frequent and heavy losses — Hits being the price of all 
progress The principle that emerged was that, if the 
State IS to be as economically useful as the individual, its 
offiaals must not only have the energy and efficiency of the 
pnvate mdividuals, but it must face the same risks as do they 
This, however, we know as well as did Wiseman, that the 
Statesmen and pohtiaans of no country are ^vlIlmg to do. 
We know that, leaving the Navy and Army on one side 
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Rebgion for their own purposes, believmg neither in its 
Founder nor m the Authonty of His morahty, who 
openly or secretly disbeheved and detested all religion, 
and were in then: hearts wholly and utterly inancere They 
pretended to accept the morality of the Rehgion, but if 
they were Commumstic, they would be found secretly, 
and (when they dared) openly, trying to undenmne, c g , 
the Chnstian law of mamage. They further stated 
that the first and only important matter m the Christian 
Religion was that we should love our neighbour, although 
the Founder had taught ivith the utmost emphasis that 
" the first and great commandment ’’ was something quite 
different , and that any hope of men lovmg each other, 
or any reason why they should do so, was based upon and 
derived from this " first and great commandment ” They 
pretended also, on Chnstian grounds, to be very much 
opposed to War But unexpected events showed that 
they were only opposed to war agamst the eneimes of their 
own Government, and that they were quite wiUing (as 
actually happened in certam of the neighbounng States) 
to slaughter their fellow-atUKns for an indefimte period, 
at the rate of many hundreds a week ; and this, not be- 
cause these atizens had. done anything wrong, but merely 
because they did not want these commimists, socialistic 
absolutists (or whatever they chose to call themselves) 
to reign over them Under exammation, it turned out 
that the only thmg that they believed m in the Chnstian 
Rehgion or morality was an idea not really to be found m 
that Rehgion or morahty, namely, that all goods must be 
compulsorily divided up among the atizens. With such 
evil zeal did they bdieve this that they taught— in violent 
opposition to the basal morahty of the Christian Religion— 
that the Family, which constitutes the pnndpal motive 
for prii'ate property, should be abolished and replaced by 
sexual promiscuity, and that there should be communism 
in women and children, who mdeed were to be placed at 
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Against the above reasoning the following cnticism was 
advanced, namely, that in the case of many enterprises 
which were privately owned, competition had either never 
existed, or had been ehnunated ; and Wiseman's first bndge, 
with its long spell of commercial success, was instanced 

In answer to this it was pomted out that, first, in the 
case of most mdustries competition did exist ; and, 
secondly, that there was nothmg to make one suppose that 
the public would necessanly be more greatly inconvenienced 
by a private monopoly than by a State one Wiseman, 
at any rate, had an interest in seeing that his enterprise 
was efficiently conducted, that the plant used was not 
excessive and was the best for the money ; that (to en- 
courage the public) the fares were low, i.e , low enough to 
give him his greatest profit, and that his employees were 
efficient, assiduous, civil and honest It was not apparent, 
in Wiseman’s country, that the State would be hkely to 
do better than this or even do half as well ; such, at least, 
was the painful expenence of that simple people. 

The general conclusion in regard to the whole subject 
of competition was that wliile it was true that apart from 
good ^vill, the love of justice, watclifulness and precaution, 
evils would attend competition and pnvate ownership m 
general ; and while it was also true that under the Com- 
munity’s free system it was not everybody who was made 
nch, yet, m view of the imperfections of all human systems 
and of men themselves, only very flighty persons, or 
persons bhnded by envy or concupiscence, could suppose, 
in the face of reason and expenence, that no evils would 
attach to State monopoly, or that under that regime, any 
more than under any other, all persons would live in a 
state of affluence. It was perceived, on the contrary, that 
such affluence as the people already enjoyed was largely 
the result of the prizes, great and small, which their 
S5retem offered to those possessed of powers which should 
prove of economic benefit to the Community. 
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was ever5?tbiig and the actual money nothing, thus re- 
versing the attitude of so many modem reformers 
* " Secondly The early Chnrfians did not e:^end their 
communism to infidels, non-Chiistians or anti-Chiistians. 
It was an eijpression of the ' commumon of Saints,’ and 
was based upon the idea of the Church hemg an mdivisible 
Livmg Body inhabited by one Spirit, and was necessarily 
limited to the members of that Body, that is, the Samts 
If they were to be of effect in the world, they'must be 
bound closely together, intensely focused They must and 
did trust one another, and to them, preaching their own 
voluntary Communism, there was no possibility of envy 
or concupiscence, as each one was thinkmg rather of what 
he would give than of what he would receive , thus again 
reversing the notions of many people in these later 
days 

" The modem pohtical Communism does not answer to 
this description, whether m method or in aim, for the reason 
that secular political Communism and specifically Christian 
Communism have at present and for the main part very 
different mspirations 

" It IS, thirdly, significant that the early Chnstians were 
not communists.in regard to anything except their goods 
There was to be no socialization of the Family, no handing 
over children at birth to the State, no conception of 
mamage as ' an association tenmnable at the will of pifTie r 
party,' no Muniapal stud farms And why was this ? 
It was because in then Communism the Early Chnstians 
did not deny the Liberty of the Individual in general, 
nor did they wish to do anything to prevent even Chns- 
tians from possessing, or to make possession meaningless 
or useless They merely desired to express that Love which 
aey cl^ed was the expression of the one Life which m- 
habited and rendered one all the members of the com- 
mumty So fer were they from interpreting their Com- 
munism to mean that private ownership was wrong, that 
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and dubious benefits which were none of their own 
choosing. 

The last point wth which v/e shall deal here, which 
impressed the Commumty after Wiseman's losses, was that 
whether the capitalist made a profit or not, the ■wage^rner 
on whom the capital had been spent received his keep and, 
in the vast majonty of cases, a good bit over, which latter 
was in the nature of a profit. This the wage-earner would 
either spend on pleasures, or he would save it and perhaps 
invest it, either with the Government or m some under- 
taking of his choice Thus the workmen w'ho were em- 
ployed on Wiseman's second bridge (which, as we saw, had 
never paid, so that the capital sunk in it was lost) being 
supenor and skilled men and in receipt of a good w-age, 
found themselves on the completion of the financially 
disastrous bridge pcssessed of savings, in many cases 
invested and earning a good mterest 

To Wiseman, it was left to smile and to look pleasant. 

WiSEMAK AND THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS 

Wiseman's bndges had, how'ever, by no means mined 
him He still had some vessels and also large savmgs 
He was still a man of property and the object of a good 
deal of cnticism, both smcere and msmcere 

Certain persons now arose who declared pubhcly that 
Wiseman had no right to his pnvate property, because 
that any property should be pnvate was contrary to the 
Christian religion. This religion, they said, was com- 
munistic, and was wholly pledged to the system of pohtical 
Communism In proof of this they quoted the Acts of the 
Apostles, where the members of the Church of that time 
are spoken of as havmg aH thmgs m common, no man 
callmg anything his ovm 

Now there were m "Wiseman's country, as in most others, 
great numbers of people who “used" the Christian 
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the dauns of a religious Body, or still further volimtaiily 
forgo their native individuahsm by asserting the Authority 
of the Church That any pereons could daim as sooiahstio 
the act of joining a Christian rehgious Body is fordbly 
contradicted by the more influential and consistent of 
the soaalistic ivnters themsdves. 


" A person can be social also in endeavouring in his own 
private capaaty to benefit Society. Thus teaclung faith 
,and duty to dasses, visitmg neighbours and teaching them 
housekeeping, helping them m the matter of their children, 
of their dubs, of their legal and avic rights, etc (for the 
list is endless), and above all— as a few qmet helpers here 
and there are able to do — enlightenmg and strengthemng 
a whole neighbourhood by the mere hght of their counte- 
nance, by their oivn character, faith and hope, is all sodal 
work, and yet it is not in the least socialistic. 


"No Government has any part or lot in such work as 
this ; no Mumapal Body, no ' Soviet ' nor Trade Union 
they did take a part in such work, the work would 
immediatdy be rumed, beconung impersonal, costly, 
cumbrous, perfunctory, probably dishonest, certainly life- 
less, and mevitably tainted with pohtics. 

" In many other ways can a man be social without being 
socialistic, and, therefore, it does not follow, as my Sodal- 
Ktic cntic suggests, that because as a Christian I am sodal, 
that, therefore, I am, or ought tp be, also a Sodalist." 

Aitotho’ C S.~"Even if the proposed pohtical com- 
munisin ot to-day differs in essentials from that of the 
Aarly Church, and to such an eictent that that Body 
camot be cited as a precedent, and even if private pro- 
perty IS not specifiaally or by name prohibited yd I 

^ Chnstiamty is aJaiLt 

It, and that, m consequence, it is already doomed. Thus 
even Slawry is not specifically condemned in the New 

dIhS CtaJ Cb^ch, and yet the evolution 

he to Christian prmaples has now, in these last days. 
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the disposal of the State When, however, they perceived 
that it would be indiscreet to assert or admit this departure 
from their Christian ethics, and when they also perceived 
that they were not in the awkw^d presence of students 
of their hterature, they always denied that they enter- 
tained any such opinions. 

But wMe, as we have said, there were many people 
who asserted the authority of Christianity not because 
they beheved in it, but because of the use they thought 
they could make of it, yet nevertheless there were many 
who held qmte sincerely that modem political Communism 
was identical wth the Commumsm of the Early Church, 
and that no social system was compatible with Christianity 
unless it were communistic. TTiey spoke much and 
beautifully of “ sacrifice ’* and of “ wilhng surrender " ; 
though this was not always as convincmg as it might have 
been, from the fact that so constantly it was not clear what 
they themselves (or the majority of them) were going to 
lose by their reforms, or if indeed they were gomg to lose 
anything. But still it was beyond question that among 
these people there was a great element of sincerity, 
and so Wiseman felt it his duty to reply to his Christian 
Socialist critics. 

Said Wiseman , " It is first to be noted that the early 
Christians were voluntary commumsts, i e , their commun- 
ism was not merely that of an organized Society who im- 
posed it on each individual by means of force in accordance 
with the will of the majonty, but that it was the spon- 
taneous expression of the Free Will of each Person — each 
Person being free, at any moment, to keep back anything 
that he chose Ananias was punished, not because he 
kept back part of his property, but because he said he had 
given the whole, and had thus hed to the Church. He was 
punished for lying and hypocnsy, and not for possessing. 

' Whiles it remamed, was it not thine own ' was the 
Apostle's protest, The spirit in that early community 
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then and there moraJly nght, because enjomei by the State ; 
it was not enjoined by the State because it was morally 
right This, at least, is the Sodahstic view. This law 
against theft, therefore, not bemg itself moral m any 
absolute or a fnorl sense, cannot imply the doctnne of the 
morality of pnvate property ” 

Wise7nan — " It should be clearly realized that this view 
of my cntic regarding the Eighth Commandment must 
necessarily apply equally to the whole Decalogue — to the 
laws, i e , agamst atheism, murder, adultery, iymg, and the 
rest— in which case we might have a very pure Socialism 
mdeed, but one which could by no means be regarded as 
Christian, and which genume Christian Soaahsts would 
themselves denounce and repudiate. 

"Again. The duty of giving, which is so strongly 
emphasized m the New Testament and by the early 
Chnstians, would not have been regarded by them as 
virtuous had there not been (as agamst the enfomUe 
demands of men generally) a corresponding right to possess 
It was never suggested as a reason for givmg, that the 
possessors of property had no nght to their goods and migh t 
by givmg restore what they should never have taken, and 
that m so domg they wotdd perform an act of Chnstian 
chanty. The early Christians regarded the restoration 
of stolen goods as a virtuous act, but not as an act of 
Chnstian chanty " 

Another C S — ' Even if men, because they are me n, 
were possessed mdividually of rights, mcludmg the nght 
to possess and to make agreements, must you not admit 
that, as a Christian, you are compelled to assert that, 
nevertheless, it is the duty of Chnstians— and, may £ 
perhaps also add — of those who though not Chnstians 
are m sympathy with a ceitam part of their morality— 
to sttcnjice those nghts— samj^ce bemg, as it were the 
key-note of the Chnstian Faith ? ” ' 

Wiseman — we must ask our Chnstian Soaahst 
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St. Paul urged Chnstians to acquire property of their 
own, so that they themselves might not be dependent on 
the charity of the Church, ^ so also that they might mam- 
tain their children or parents (not to do so was to be ‘ worse 
than an infidel’), and, lastly, that they might be able 
(freely and of their own will) to give Where wealth, 
great or small, had been made honestly, the Christian appeal 
was always to those who had more, that they should give, 
rather than to those who had less, that they should take. 

" Our country being, for the main part, either only nomi- 
nally Chnstian, or non-Chnstian, or (as in the case of such a 
large number of the Sociahsts, Commumsts, etc ) intensely 
anti-Chnstian, if a Com mun ism were estabhshed among 
us at all, at any rate it would not be a Chnstian Com- 
munism, in the sense of the Acts of the Apostles.” 

The foUowmg dialogue then took place between Wiseman 
and his Chnstian Socialist cntics . 

First Christian Socialtst — ” But surely you, a Christian, 
believe in men being ‘social,' and what is that but 
‘ Socialism ' , and, if you so believe, what are you m 
reality but a ‘ Soaahst ’ ? " 

Wiseman — ^"The adjective belongmg to the word 
Sociahsm is not the word ‘ social ’ but ‘ soaahstic.’ 
Thus the man who chooses to have a wife and children is 
social, but it would be absurd to say that his action was 
specifically socialistic, or that he himself was, therefore, a ^ 
Socialist The more logical Socialists, as their wntmgs 
assure us, say that the Family is mcompatible with 
Sociahsm, and that, therefore, a Socialist who was properly 
marned with a family, was a Sociahst only in spite of his 
family tie, and not because of it. Others agam can, for 
mstance, be social m their religion, i e , instead of havmg a 
rehgion each one to himself, they may join and subnut to 

^ " He that will not work, neither let him eat,*’ was an instruction 
to the Church to prevent Chnstians of no means, but capable of 
work, from abusing the chanty of the Church 
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but it IS just that Mud of duty which cannot be' enforced 
by coerave law or any other, organized force Sacrifice 
which IS compulsory is nonsense, bemg a contradiction 
m terms , for there is no sacrifice except sfil/-sacnfice — 
that is, the sacnfice of the sdf by the self and by nothmg 
else. The talk that in a ' Christian State ' the spetaficaJly 
Chnstian morahty should be enforced by the State is 
entirely meamngless The State may only use physical 
violence or the threat of it, for the purpose of enforcmg 
Right, and not for the purpose of enforcmg the stirrenier 
of Sight The use of force, however, by the State for the 
enforcement of Eight is compatible with Chnstiamiy, 
is necessary to its free development as it is necessary 
to the free development of anythmg, and is the proper 
contnbution thereto of coerave Law ” 

Another C S . — " How can you reconcile mequalities 
of possessions ivith that Human Equahty which is of the 
essence of the Christian Faith, and even if you could maVp 
such a reconcihation,how will you justify the fact tha t good 
people do not necessarily obtain more wealth, t e , obtam 
a greater reward, than people who are morally indifferent 
or perhaps even morally bad , the fact, that is to say, that 
the inequahties do not necessarily work out more in favour 
of the specially virtuous people than of the mdifferent ? ” 
Wiseman.—" The Personahties of men are indeed equal, 
so much so that no differences of possessions, intdlect, 
learning, soaal posibon or physical power or beauty can 
affect that equahty or be the source or eiqiression of any 
essential supenonties or infenonties By the polit ic al 
Equahty of Men, we do not mean the quantitative equality 
of their possessions, but the equahty of their spirits or wills, 
1 6 , the equal honour and sanctity m which the Free Will 
and self-ownership of all are held We mean, m short, by 
the political Equahty of Men, the perfection and equahty 
of the Liberty of Men, that Liberty without which there 
IS no Free Will, conscience, judgment, self-respect or mutual 
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shown it to be immoral. Slavery, moreover, it must be 
remembered, was a form of pnvate property." 

Wiseman — “ First : When m the fullness of time Chns- 
tians consciously and openly objected to Slavery, they 
did so — not because it was a mode of pnvate property, 
but because it was an immoral mode, implymg, therefore, 
the existence of a pnvate ownership which was moral." 

" Secondly : The grounds on which they objected to 
Slavery were exactly the same grounds as those upon 
which they based the Right, or Liberty, to possess pnvate 
property, namely, the sanctity of the mdividual, self- 
detenmned Person (as gradually revealed by Christiamty), 
and the claim he makes on the ground of his Personahty 
and Free Will to Liberty, includmg and mvolvmg, of course, 
the Right or Liberty to possess his own body and not to 
be made into a Slave. But Personality and Free Will 
involve not only the Right to possess one’s own body, but 
all forms of Liberty, includmg mevitably the Right or 
Liberty to make, to keep, and to conclude agreements 
according to the judgment of the Person, and so to be 
something more than a fool or mstrument at the disposi- 
tion of those in power. 

“Thirdly.' One would have supposed that the Law 
against theft occurring as one of the Ten Commandments 
would have afforded guidance to our Christian Sociahsts. 
If this law IS a moral law, the morahty of pnvate ownership 
is imphed.” 

Tbe same C,S — “ But, I say, that it is not a moral ^ 
law except in the sense that, m the Soaahst view, all laws 
promulgated by the State are moral, and are indeed the 
onfy morality. This law agamst theft is, therefore, no 
more moral, in an absolute sense, than is our law that 
people must drive to the left rather than to the nght— 
that is to say, it is local and temporary, and is merely a 
statute imposed by a certain State at a certain time to 
be there and then for the pubhc convenience. It was 
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This view of man was— whether for good or ill— radically 
altered by Chnstianity. Each man was now regarded 
as mdividually, immediately and eternally related to the 
Absolute, and possessed therefore of an infimte potentiality. 
The Absolute was revealed as the Father of each and every 
man, wherefore all men were brethren, shanng equally 
m the hkeness of the Absolute, and consequently of one 
common absolute or divine nature. In consequence of 
this the value and sanctity of each mdividual Self,^ of each 
WiU, was now seen to be absolute, while the spiritual 
potentiahties of all men soever were perceived to be 
infimte. 

“ So we perceive that, while the characteristics of men 
which were emphasized by the pagan tended' to disunion, 
so the principle asserted by Chnstiamty, of a common 
Personality and a common divme relation, is a unifying 
principle 

" From this it follows that, as m the Christian view, there 
IS neither Greek nor Jew, neither male nor female, so, and 
this IS specially evident, where the persons considered are 
Christians, there is neither nch nor poor Though one be 
employer and another employed, no longer is this the 
relation of master and slave, of agent and instrument, of 
despiser and despised ; it is a relation of mutual respect 
between two Persons spiritually equal. 

“ It is in this spiritual equality alone that we must find 
any rational or permanent basis for Democracy, Liberty, 
or Human Equahty. 

" To conclude ■ My critic asks how one can justify the 
fact that mequahties of possessions do not necessarily work 
out m favour of virtuous people obtaining a greater material 
reward than that awarded to those who are morally in- 
different or even worse. 

" To this It must be replied that wealth is not a reward 
for virtue, or for beauty of character, or for heavenly- 
mmdedness. Were this otherwise, St. Francis need not 
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cntics what they are going to do regarding those citizens 
who are not Chnstians in any sense, not even in the sense 
that they are in sympathy with Chnstian moral teaching 
Secondly . while it must be strongly msisted that the debt 
which Christian Law and Custom owe to those who, though 
not definitely Chnstian, are {and were) dehberately m- 
fluenced by Chnstian moral teaching, and by their Chns- 
tian Soad Heredity or Environment in general must 
never for a moment be foi^golten or insolently ignored in 
pnde or envy, yet Chnstian Soaahsts must be remmded 
that those pohtically disposed persons who repudiate the 
Faith and Rehgion of Chnstians, but 'are m sympathy 
with a certain part of their morahty,' are apt to adopt 
only that part which they suppose fits in with their 
theones or prejudices, or with which, for political or other 
reasons, it pa3?s them to be m sympathy. These latter 
persons, at any rate, do not contemplate ' self-sacnfice ' 
for themselves, nor does the moral ideal of our Cntic 
m any way apply to them. It must, at the present time 
and at the cost of whatever unpopulanty, be most plainly 
insisted upon, that the mere desire to share with our neigh- 
bour his goods (espeaally if using coercion, legal or other, 
for the purpose) does not, m itself, constitute Christianity , 
nor yet does Chnstiamty consist in our ‘ sacnficmg ’ the 
goods of one class and giving them to another, perhaps our 
own class, while we outselves, as is generally the case, do 
not mtend to incur axiymt loss whatever To be virtuous 
at somebody else’s expense is pleasant, popular and easy, 
but IS not Christianity, nor is it compatible therewith 
Thirdly, while 'sacrifice’ is the duty of the Chnstian, 
it must never be forgotten that by ' sacrifice ’ is always 
meant ' se//-sacnfice ’ It is not only m no sense the 
duty of the Christian to sacnfice other people, but he is 
actually forbidden to do so, and most emphatically so if 
he proposes to use force for his purpose. 

" To sacnfice their nghts may be for Christians a duty. 
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that he has worked as hard as the great lUfeister, perhaps 
much harder, and that, therefore, he shQ.uId receive the 
same pay The pubhc has a'nght to reply, ‘This great 
smger is givmg us what we ^vant, and m better qu^ty 
than you can give if us Competition demonstrates that 
you have made a mistake m entering this profession, and 
are, in consequence, wasting labour which the Nation can 
ill spare Your vocal art should be devoted to crying 
fish* 

“ Contrary to socialistic doctrines, there is, in regard to 
commercial matters, no moral ground on which we can 
compel people to pay for things that they don’t want, or for 
things that, left to themselves, they can obtain m better 
quahty." 

The same C S — " If, then, people axe not to be re- 
warded according to their vutue (m which term, to please 
you, we include both mdustry and courage), how do you 
propose to apportion wealth, » e , to determine the amount 
of wealth each atizen is to receive ? " 

Wtsetnan I have already stated that where real useful 
wealth has been produced, there is no question of ‘ re- 
wards,' but only of payment or exchange These pay- 
ments or exchanges will, in a free commumty, vary accord- 
mg to circumstances. Let us take an instance. When' 
I built my first fishmg-boats I was able to get men to help 
me much more cheaply than those who now budd most of 
our ships can get such labour. One reason is that there is 
now much more wealth m the Country ; another is that 
these labourers have now combined together, have col- 
lected an immense capital, and are consequently m a posi- 
bon to make almost any bargain that production ivill 
bear The payment for labour has gone up, and parfly 
owing to that, and partly owing to competition, the pav- 
ment for rapital and brains has gone doivn. Nor have 
the ^pbuflders necessarily any right to complain. 

There is no pre-determined payment for labour or for 
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respect, in brief, no spiritual life and no basis for citizenship. 
Inequahties of earnings are not a defiance of the Equahty 
of Man, but are its inevitable outcome, being the necessary 
result of free Persons using their very vanous mmds and 
bodies (the means organic to their self-realization and self- 
expression) free from molestation or trespass at the hands 
of their neighbours. Equahty is quite a different thing 
from Uniformly, and is indeed incompatible ivith it. 

“ Inequality of dimensions or power is but one of the 
forms of ' Variety,’ and variety is mevitably associated 
with all free or spontaneous life and growth. The case of 
Man, however, from the pomt of view of Chnstian teach- 
ing, IS different from that of plants or animals. For, in 
the case of man, underneath all these variations there is 
the universal Personahty of Spirit of Man and common 
Divine relation. This works m diverse situations through 
very vanous brains and bodies as its organic means; but 
whether it is supenor or infenor, equal or unequal, is a 
moral question and not a question of the excellence of 
these means or of the visible, external or worldly success 
it has achieved through them It is a matter of the 
strength or feebleness, the goodness or the badness, of the 
Will or Self that hes belund tlie endeavours. 

" To this view of Man, matenalism and paganism, both 
ancient and modem, were and are deeply opposed Pagans 
had little, if any, idea of the existence of Human Personality 
and no idea of its sanctity. Among them a man's intellect, 
strength, nationality, beauty, birth, even wealth, — i.e., 
all the things in which men d%ffer from one another, and 
which, in consequence (taken alone and apart from the 
nmhng influence of a common Personality) tend to dis- 
umte people,— were just the things the pagan, like the 
modem materialist or secularist, exclusively emphasized 
Indeed, properly speaking, if we accept the noble reverence 
of the Greek and the Roman for mihtary valour, these 
things were all that they knew of in regard to a man. 
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the State is whether the said conduct is just — i e., whether 
or not it violates the Right or Liberty of the Persons con- 
cerned The State cannot morally employ Force to enforce 
spedfically Christian ethics, as, e g , the sacrifice of Right, 
but it can morally employ it for the enforcement and main- 
tenance of Right, te,oi Justice. 

" As regards the wages that our successful timber mer- 
chants should pay : we have already seen that compara- 
tivdy large profits made by a successful few are compatible 
with Justice, and are also econoirucally expedient as they 
encourage investment, bemg, as it were, the excep^nal 
plums. If, therefore, all other things bemg equal, the maTi 
who makes a profit m excess of his competitors, or in 
excess of what he himself was making previously, is to be 
compelled on Christian grounds to divide that excess 
among his employees, injustice would be done to the 
successful man and Force would be put to an immoral 
use We should also be domg wrong economically. 
We should be discouragmg enterprise on the one hand, 
and by preventmg occasional high profits, we should be 
lowenng the averc^e interest on the total savmgs mvested 
in the country, and so discouraging investment and encour- 
agmg unemployment. In saying this I am, of course 
(in accordance i\ith the last speaker’s question), limiting 
myself to the kmd of case exemplified by our neighbour 
the timber merchant— the case, that is to say, in which 
the mcreased profits are not due to any increased skiU. or 
labour on the part of the employees. In such cases it is 
not evident that the man who employs a given amount and 
kind of skill and labour vnth emment success should be 
compelled, on moral grounds, to pay more for that skill 
and labour than the man who is only ordinanly successful 
I»ys for the same thmg Although, however, the employees 
of the tunber merchant and of other merchants situated 
like him do not necessarily obtain a direct advantage by 
means of an'mcrease of wage from an improvement in any 
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have troubled to be poor, and the Saints should demand 
payment in proportion to their hohness. Goodness can 
neither be bought nor rewarded vith money. 

" Individual wealth in a country where there is any 
commerce, arises, in the I’ast majonty of cases, from 
worldly goods received in exchange for worldly gains 
given; it is this world’s pay for this world’s gains Virtues 
are, generally speaking, involved in the making of wealth, 
but the wealth is not a ‘ rei^ard ’ for those virtues, it is 
merely material payment for material advantage re- 
ceived. Confining ourselves to purely economic matters, 
and leaving, therefore, on one side such pajunents as are 
made, eg, to nunisters of rehgion, artists, etc , we perceive 
how impossible it is to pay for things merely on account 
of the virtue or industry or courage of those who produce 
them. Consider the extremely familiar case of the person 
who has spent laborious years in inventing something that 
either is not wanted, or has already been invented long 
ago ; or conader the capitalist who risks his capital m the 
purchase and manufacture of some such useless mvention. 
It is dear that the market cannot give any pajunent at 
all to such people, because, however morally excellent 
they may be, they are economically futile The world 
caimot be compelled to pay cash for virtue and industry 
as such, but oifiy for such virtue and industry as are pro- 
ductive of such things as have at any moment a de^te 
money value. ' Equal pay for equal work ' is an absurd 
fonmila if it means merely ‘equal amount of work,’ 
Even in the world of Art (which is in many ways non- 
economic) we perceive the inadequacy of this formula. 
Thus some enterprising but cacophonous person might 
spend many years in learning to sing, and he might proceed 
to practise his art in many difierent places and with much 
zeal and assiduity. He may, however, find that he makes 
nothing by it, because, in competition with him, there is a 
great Master. He may not, however, complain and say 
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which, if it esasts, it is your duty to help to enforce, and 
then say at the same tune, that it is his duty to sacrifice 
that nght and that you will use force to see that he does 
It. For what do we mean by a nght but a liberty, i e., 
an immumty from the forcible mterference of our neigh- 
bour, an immunity which is claimed on moral grounds? 


A man may sacrifice this or that right of his own, if he 
chooses, but obviously no one else can do this for him 
" You say that you do not want my money for yoursdf 
alone, but also for your class, which, I am aware, m your 
case means that section of the wage-eameis of this country 
who are organized and nchly financed. You claim further 
to be altnustic on this account, and you do this altbmigVi 
you are always using terrible language ^amst the pursmt 
' of then ' class mterests’ by any other section of the 
Commnmty There may, of course, be an dement of 
altruism in your action, but, on the other hand, one cannot 
bhnd oneself to two facts •- first, that to.pursue the mterest 
of one’s class is one method (albeit not necessarily illegiti- 
mate) of pursumg one's own interest, and, secondly, that 
it is pleasing to one’s pnde and conducive to one's comfort 
and pleasure to live m a class which is ever becoming 
richer and more powerful. 

You claim that the Faith should become social 
and express itself m legislation. Surdy the greatest 
contribution that the Christian spirit can make to Law is 
to see that it is active in, and yet confines tfceff to that 
sphere to which alone its nature and methods apply, 
namdy, to the securmg of Right or Justice The Chris- 
tian Rehgion on the one hand and the specifically Christian 
ethics of love and sacrifice on the other, are wholly beyond 
the scope of coercive Law. 


Secondly The Faith is already soaal in a vast number 
of ways, ways with which the Law is not concerned, but 
which influence the whole of Life. It has, however 
through Its spirit and ethics influenced Law also, and ha^ 
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capital to which people have, as it were, a sort of moral 
nght, though long habituation to a certain pajunent may 
cause us to suppose that there is some such a i>rion right. 
The only a prion moral nght which any of us have in this 
matter is to such payment as we receive as a result of 
agreement ; the nght to make agreements bemg a 
necessary part of that general Right to Liberty demanded 
by us as Persons, t.e. beings endowed with Free Will and 
Judgment 

" Economic Law \vill determine the maximum pa5mients 
that people can vanously receive compatibly ivith m- 
dustnal progress Nor in a country where bargauiing is 
in actual fact and practice legally and economically free 
could there be any harship or injustice in this Thus, if 
the combinations of wage-earners use their power unwisely 
and demand a wage too high for the work done, we know 
from our observation of Economic Law that either people 
who save will proceed to invest abroad, or if they are cir- 
cumvented in this, they iviU not invest at all— that is 
to say, they will invest abroad, or they will dissipate their 
savings, instead of promoting by their means productive 
(i e wage and commodity-producing) enterprises.’’ 

Another C S — " Are you aware, Wiseman, that in this 
tmvn there is a man who recently purchased a device for 
sawing timber for the shipbuilders? This, unhke most 
such experiments, has proved a success. Are you aware 
that though, as a result, he is now making a considerably 
greater profit than his competitors, yet, nevertheless, he 
IS continuing to pay only the same wage to his men as he 
paid before, and as is being paid by his competitors ? Can 
you defend this as moral, and as expressive of Chnstian 
Brotherhood, and as a thing to be permitted under our 
Law '> ” 

Wiseman — " Whether an action or course of conduct is 
specifically Christian or not, is not the affair of the State, 
being beyond the purview of coercive Law. The question for 
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quite untrue. Were this otherwise, the Gospd— for whom- 
soever dse it might be Good News— would not be Good 
News for the poor.” 

Another CS — ^"I quite agree with Wiseman that 
capital IS only money which the owner thereof has in- 
vested mstead of spendmg But I myself am a Christian 
Socialist because I interpret the New Testament teaching 
to mean that we must not ‘ save ’ nor ' take thought for 
the morrow,’ but must hve from day to day trusting m an 
ever-present, ever-gradous Providence.” 


Wtsman — ” I have already shown that even though a 
person saves and invests, he is always at hberty to hqpd 
over his investments to chanties or public Institutions. 
But leaving that on one side, the Soaahst notion, that by 
merdy adoptmg the easy course of not savmg, a person is 
carrymg mto practice a New Testament prinaple, is very 
far from the sprat of the said New Testament teaching. 
Thus such a person might, in reality, not be putting his 
trust m Providence at all, but only in the State and its 
power and iviUrngness to provide for bun out of the m- 
telhgence and labour, and perhaps savings, of others. 
That such an attitude is compatible with an anti-Chnstian 
or even atheistic position, is revealed by the wntmgs of 
some of the greatest Soaalists themselves " 

There ar^e now.one to speak, who having, as a Soaalist 
begun by denymg the Right of the Individual, had, very 
logicaUy, proceeded to deny the Right of the Commumtv. 
He perceived that the Commumty was constituted of 
fodmduals and could, therefore, have no n pnori moral 
Sight, seemg that its constituent mdividuals had none 

« f State,” said this person 

exploited by the capitalist, and, therefore all 
institutions should be abolished ” ^ereiore, an 

Often have I analysed this saying and 
have found that it only eiqjresses a certain vague^w and 
consequent hatred of capitalists. ? e, of those who p^sess^ 
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business, yet, through that and other forms of commercial 
progress, they obtam, together with the rest of the Commun- 
ity, an Midvred advantage through the cheapening of goods 
which ultimately takes place Thus the timber mer- 
chant’s employees will benefit with the rest of the public 
in the cheapening of their fish and of their imported goods, 
due to the cheapening of the building of ships, resulting 
from the timber merchant's new methods of treating ship 
timber. In the same manner will they benefit by improved 
methods introduced into yet other busmess by merchants 
as enterprising and able as the timber merchant whose 
methods we are discussing ” (Appendix B ) 

Another C.S — “ I am still not perfectly clear as to your 
attitude towards Chnstian ethics in the matter of chanty. 
Surely, Wiseman, if there is a Chiistian Command that 
we are to give, it means that you are to give me Mid my 
class (you see I am altruistic) all or most of your posses- 
sions. If you admit this Command to be indeed a Chnstian 
duty incumbent upon all men, why cannot it be recognized 
by the State and enforced by coercive Law ? Do we not 
want the Chnstian Faith to cease from being a merely 
individual matter as formerly, and to become now a social 
matter, expressmg itself m our social organization but 
espeaally in our legislation ? ” 

Wiseman — " I have often heard this argument before 
in vanous forms, and I am aware that it is to be taken 
senously. Whether, actions are Chnstian or not is a 
question of the spirit in which they are done Communism, 
giving, sacnfice, are'' only Christian if done by Christians 
because they are Chnstians, or, at any rate, by persons 
exclusively actuated by the Christian doctrine of love and 
self-sacrifice. If you coerce legally or otherwise a possessor 
mto giving you his goods, the possessor, at any rate, as 
you will admit, is not doing a specifically Chnstian act , 
but then neither are you. You cannot say that your 
possessing neighbour has a nght to his possessions, a right 
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product of tlie sale a share or partnership in a very large 
farm, a long ivay off. which was full of promise but reqwed 
money for its development. The sale by Wiseman of to 
bnsmesses provided eicactly the money required for the 
purchase of the partnership. On the estate were a few 
cmaP subsidiary businesses, such, e g , as a wheelwright, 
a bnck kiln, a cooper, a forge, which only req^ed money 
m order to enable them to do a large business m the neigh* 
bourhood— a neighbourhood which had long suffered from 
the want of such mdustries In Wiseman’s mind, one of 
the advantages of this partnership was that he would not 
be expected to take an active part m the management of 
the estate. 

He was not, however, even here to be permitted to rest 
long in peace. A new cntic— -a Sociahst — arose who attacked 
l/Wseman in pubhc, and the foUoivmg dialogue took place 

The Wiat nght have you, Wiseman, to money 

from this estate ? What do you yourself do for it that 
gives you a r^ht to any of its product ? " 

Wisman. — “ I do not know m what sense my critic 
uses the word ' nght.' He is a logical Sociahst, and has 
always demed the existence of any moral a priori right on 
the part of the individual. the contrary, he has 
alivays asserted that all nght has its origin in the State, 
t.e (lor aH practical purposes) m the will of what, at any 
moment, is the pohtically dommatmg section of the 
people— m other words, m the will of the Government. 
Accordmg to my cntic, a thmg is right if it is decreed 
by the State, the judgment of the State hemg, for Socialists, 
the sole critenon of right and wrong. Indeed, for my' 
cntic to assert anythmg else would be subversive of logical 
Socialism. When I assert, therefore, that my share in 
this farm was obtained with the full knowledge, sanction, 
protection and even encouragement of the State, I have 
fully answered my socialistic critic as to my 'right' 
to that share." 

8 
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inspired legislation to an extent which only students of 
Law and History can fully appreciate." 

Another C S — Personally I am a Chnsban Sodalist, 
not because I believe possessing to be contrary to the 
Chnstian Faith, nor because I believe in any sort of ' com- 
pulsory sacrifice,' but because I do not believe the poor 
can be noble or virtuous. Like all Sodalists, I have a 
theory that by abolishing possessors, the poor will cease 
to be poor, and, true again to my Socialism, I also hold 
that sms committed by the poor are due to their poverty, 
and that if you abohsh poverty you abohsh ‘ degradation.’ 
Consider the conditions of life of the destitute and semi- 
destitute, and tell me, Wiseman, how you yourself would 
have turned out under such conditions ? " 

Wiseman — " It is an astonishing thing to me to hear, on 
one day, a Sodahst critidzing possessors, large and small, 
as proud, selfish, dishonest and bad men who owe their 
spintual degradation to their possessions, and then the 
next day to hsten to another Socialist (or perhaps even 
the same one) dedarmg that the poor are smful and 
degraded, and that this is because of their poverty ; that 
if they could have what greater possessors have, or (by 
means of a Communistic State) its equivalent in leisure, 
pleasure and comfort, they would even transcend the 
existmg possessors in respectability, virtue and loftmess 
of character. 

" Leavmg, however, this contradiction on one side, let us 
proceed to make dear to oursdves what we mean by ' the 
poor.' We must beware of the false logic which argues 
that 'the destitute are poor, therefore the poor are 
destitute.’ The destitute are under normal conditions a 
small nunonty, and their condition is too often due to 
themselves or their parents. We must, at present, consider 
only that large majonty of the men of this country, namely, 
the economically efficient wage-earners That these 
people do not and cannot lead decent and good fives is 
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reason there is anything left over for others is that there 
are other factors involved in production besides labour, 
and wthout which the labour would be valueless Thus 
there are possessors — or capitalists as we often call them — 
like mj^^, who render it possible to employ and to 
organize ivage-eamers , and there are managers and derks 
who, by the knowledge they possess, the responsilrility 
they can support and the control they can exerase, render 
that labour valuable Both possessors and managers are m 
their positions as survivors out of a multitude who have 
failed to become such or to succeed as such. They have 
spent a great deal of time and a great deal of money on 
their education and traming, their individual responsibihty 
is heavy, while the increased efiectiveness of modem khoui 
(as compared with barbaric labour) and the consequently 
increased wage, are due, to an enormous extent, to capital 
and management. In theory, the State or Local Bodyi 
could, by conscnptmg wages, become a capitalist (the 
one and only), and could, through its ofBaals, exercise all 
management But experience shows that Government 
ofiBaals tend to he selected and promoted on hnes of 
nepotism, bnhery and politics, rather than on account of 
their proven moral and mtellectual excellence ; that 
in the absence of competition there is, in the world of 
commerce, no means of crecding ef&cient men, nor, on the 
other hand, of ascertaining what men are actually efadent 
and in what degree they are so ; and that in the absence 
of any mterest on the part of the Government, or of any 
real pressmg pemonal mterest on the part either of the 
offiaals or their workmen m the success of any one par- 
ticular mdustry, indrfieteuce, idleness, dishonesty, m- 
effiaency, and, worst of aU, elechoneering economics, tend 
to become the order of the day, and to become so in- 
creasingly, as with the passage of time the memories of the 
supenor standards of the free commeraal enterprise of the 
^OrSovietl 
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Eemembenng that all people who have saved money are 
capitalists, this saying places us in the alsurd position of 
asserting that all institutions must be abolished, because 
they can be utilized by and are of use to all the dtizens, 
not exclvding those who have saved money. We are asked 
to agree that because these latter are not, and cannot be, 
excluded, therefore the institutions should be abolished. 
No doubt those who make money and save it and invest it 
make a greater use of certain kinds of institutions than do 
others, but as ve have seen that is not to the detriment 
of those others, nor yet of the institutions. The hidden 
implication m this sa}’mg of our friend is that institutions 
are not of use except to those w'ho have saved and invested 
monej'. That institutions, and those products and con- 
veniences which arise from them and flourish under them, 
are of use to all, is on all sides abundantly evident, not 
only m the health, security and business of the people, but 
also in their conveniences and pleasures. 

" It IS argued that the Famil}’^ itself is an ‘ mstitution,’ 
and that this is ' exploited ' by the capitalist for the 
purpose of transmitting wealth. Leaving on one side the 
exact sense in which we are entitled to speak of the Family 
as an ‘institution,’ there remains the fact that men, 
capitalists or others, do not desire a family in order that 
they may transmit wealth, but they desire to transmit 
wealth because they have a family. The idea of inherit- 
ance is inherent in the idea of the Family, and, therefore, 
it is that the Family is the strongest incentive to making, 
savmg and investing which the mind of Man can conceive 
The Family, however, is not ' instituted ’ for the purpc^ 
of transmitting wealth, nor is it ' exploited ’ when wealth 
is transmitted through it and because of it.” 

]This Debate b^tseen Wiseman and his Critics here ended] 

Advancing years now induced Wiseman to sell the 
various industries he had created, and to buy with the 
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part, jfQU yourself are, or were, a sailor and shipbuilder. 
May I ask in what conceivable sense you claim that such 
things as cornfields, forges, brickivorks, and the other 
mdustnes here, from which you now receive profit, are 
expressions of your Personality or Character; and, if 
these things are not such expressions, how on your own 
prinaples can you defend your takmg a part of the pro- 
duct, t e , having a share in them ? " 

Wiseman — " If a man were hvihg absolutely alone on 
an maccessible, uninhabited island, he would be content 


with a thousandth part of the things he requires living in 
a Society. In such isolation, the actual things themselves, 
uhich he obtamed or made, would be the thmgs he wanted 
to use and to keep, and these things would be the bare 
necessaries of life. Directly, however, that the smallest 
and simplest Soaety arises, there arises also a desire for 
something more than mere necessanes, the reason being 
that human intercourse enormously mcreases our self- 
rcalimtion and need for self-expression Questions of 
degance in costume, food, housing, etc, now arise 
Matters of art, education, rehgion. the social position of 
lumself and his family, and many other tlungs, begm 
now to concern each individual man DrSerentiation or 
jjccialization of labour now sets m, and men cease to 
deso-e to keep the actual articles they themsdves have 
made or (leavmg artists, poets and other such non-com- 
meraal or non-economic persons on one side) to regard 
them as being in themselves, and m any speaal Se 

hiSrf? f ” Personaimes Thus the 

uiax ne makes, he only desires that power to bnv 

“r for AS 

“ tto /«< of te with. 
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The Critic . — “ While it is true that I, as a logical or un- 
qualified Socialist, cannot, of course, believe in Personality 
and the independent moral or divine right inherent in that 
idea, yet you, Wiseman, do believe in all this Let us 
hear, therefore, how you defend yourself on your moral 
grounds. I consider I have a nght to make this 
demand " 

Wtseman — " On your own sociahstic prmciples you 
yourself can have no ‘ nght ’ or claim of any sort agamst 
anyone unless the State has expressly given it to you. 
You at least have therefore not the 'right to make this 
demand,' which you imagme you have. As, however, 
most of those here present are not Socialists, but hold, on 
the contrary, that ' Eight ’ and ' nghts ’ have their 
ongin, not in speculations of Governments regarding the 
Good of the Whole, but in the moral charactenstics of 
Personahty, I will make the following statement. It will 
be exceedmgly brief, as I have already dealt with this 
matter elsewhere First : Freedom to make and to keep 
is an expression of our Free WiU. Secondly : Freedom to 
make agreements with our neighbours, regarding such 
makmg and the products of such making, is also an ex- 
pression of our Free Will Depnved of these two expres- 
sions, our Free Will, and, therefore, our Personahty, are 
so far stultified. Thirdly, and in consequence, what we 
make is an expression of our Personality, and we claim 
it not only as an expression of our Free Will, but also as 
being, hke our bodies (by means of which it is made), a 
medium through which our Free Will functions and is 
reahzed." 

The Critic — " Do then the wage-earners on your estate 
claim and get all that is made by them ? If so, how is it 
there is anything left for you, who make nothmg ? " 

Wiseman — “ I venly beheve the labourers on the estate 
are paid everythmg which can be regarded as their own 
contribution to the total product of the estate. The 
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they owe me a debt — ^not a debt of gratitude, but a debt 
capable of exact expressiou in cash, and bearing a relation 
to the money gain they themselves make from takmg and 
usmg my goods Needless to say, they do not give me 
the whole of their gam, but only a part. This new kind of 
plough, which we have been turmng out at our forge here, 
is a case in pomt They are more efficient, but also more 
eiqiensive than the old kind ' K I were to demand the 
whole of the gams, i e , if I were to charge so high a price 
that customers could make no extra savmg by the pur- 
chase, they would not buy the article. In other words, it 
pa3rs them to pay me ” 

The Cntic — " Do you, TOseman, then take the (for you) 
easy and comfortable view that we are livmg in a world of 
prospenty and economic justice that cannot be improved 
upon and needs no reform ? " 

Wtsman — " No, I am very far from holding that view, 
but, on the other hand, I refuse to abandon an ideal merely 
because at many times and places we come short of its 
attamment. 

" I have, for instance, visited of recent times certain 
other countries where the economic system is not as good 
as is ours, and indeed is such that my sorrow was aroused 
at finding that a not mconsiderable number of workers of 
every class m the Commumty could not be said to make 
a profit or gam from their labour or business transactions— 
» e , certain persons worked their hardest and yetAvere only 
just able to hve ; not even the most self-controlled amnng 
them bemg able to save and invest or insure These 
persons existed m all classes of the commumty, but they 
were the more superficially evident, and also very much 
more heard of, among the manual workers 

" I found that this condifaon of things was 'due to four 
causes Thus, in one Country the ground was extremely 
unproductive both m the matter of plants and tumpr aU, 
This caused a low recompense for labour and so a low grade 
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past become dim, and to a socialistic generation almost 
hateful m their vinhty, (Appendix C.) 

"Apart, however, from such considerations of mere 
expediency, to depnve men, by coercion, of the freedom 
to make, to keep, and to effect agreements, is to depnve 
them of much of the Liberty essential to Personahty. 
Ideally speakmg (and leaving inheritance, for the present, 
on one side), a man’s possessions are expressions of his 
Personahty, of his intelligenci,, energy, patience and courage, 
and are (even and perhaps especially if he gives them away 
m chanty) a medium of his self-reahzation. To stultify 
possession, therefore, or to deny the freedom to possess, is 
to attack Personality, that is, to attack Right, and so, in 
the interests of utilitarian speculation, to enlist the Govern- 
ment and the Law in the service of Wrong I conclude, 
therefore, by saying that, ideally speaking, everybody has 
a right to what he obtains in a free market. My critic's 
position is really an attack upon property m general For 
if the saver and investor of money is not entitled to pay- 
ment, neither is the most useful and efficient labourer 
entitled to better pay than the least useful. Both 
labourers must, of course, receive a wage to hve on, but 
the first man must not receive pay on account of his 
superior economic value, te, ff the were Voters of labour 
spent m an industry is to be the sole consideration in the 
making of payments, and the only thing that is to be paid 
for. If, on the contrary, a man’s ecofiomtc value is to be a 
prmcipal factor in his economic wage or pa3mient, a man 
who brings intellect or capital to originate or assist a 
business must be paid for on account of that. Wherefore 
it IS evident that there is justly and properly a gain for 
those who save and invest, and for those that work with 
their brams, as well as for manual workers ” 

The Critic — " You, Wiseman, have talked here and 
elsewhere of possessions as being an expression of the 
Personahty or Character of the possessor. For the main 
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qprasqoBjq aqj joj aSioj Jtio tn SupjiOAt ut3aq oj aiaAt 
jpsAta I ‘ i s 'JI ^tpivnl spiBSaj sy ApjuBnb m pa jnnq 
Aka ApaBjsuoo sbav jt jBqj ‘Axpnoaas 'puB ‘AjqBtib lood 
JO SBAv ji ' rt ‘aiijBA otraouooa a\oj Ai9A jo jaqjta jaig sbav 
uoatS JTioqBi aqj jBqj jobj aqj oj Ajjuanbaij anp ajaAv jtiq 
‘suoTjoBsuBJj Jiaqj JO moqBj Jiaqj no jgoad pooS b Snopui 
jott (ssBp jaAajBqAi jo) sJsqJOAv o? anp AjqBUBAUt jon 
ajaAt Aaqj ''s t '(nojjsarib tn apBij Aire jo notjtsod oiraottODa 
jBJanaS aqj Aq pagijsnJ si trcqj ssaj jo SuiAnd aqj treani x 
qDiqAV Aq) jtiaraABdiapun oj anp jou aiaAv ssSbav aioj jnqj 
aApaiad oj ajqB sbai j ‘pajxsiA j jBqj Aijxmoo qpraoj b tg „ 
•aouauadxa ptre aSpajAionq oioiouoaa 'uosBaj nodn 
tiBqj sOTjqod puB qioAVSsanS SoqqraBS ‘ttotjoraa itodn ssaj 
pnadap jsnni ‘apBta aq oj si jiiaiajsn[pB jBqAi 'jspca saop 
ji }i puB f joti JO sjsixa sSuiqj jo ajBjs stqj jaq?aqA\ „ 

' ajqBgijsnt Ajpo 

-luiouooa si qoiqAV janpojd aqj in ajBqs jBqj jo apqAi aqj 3m 
-uiBjqo tnaqj sjuaAajd qaiqAv sjaiUBa-SaBAv aqj jo pred am no 
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of his wealth, and the uses to which he puts it, rather than 
in the actual horseshoes which he has made 

"As it is with the blacksmith, so is it with me Years 
ago I made ihtngs, and I made also a hustness, neither of 
winch would, at that time, have existed apart from my 
Personality. When I sold these things- the money I 
received was the economic expression of my Character, 
and the use I made of it was a further expression. For 
while men of weak character would have yielded to the 
temptation to enjoy and dissipate this money, and men of 
very different character might have dispensed it in chanty, 
I m3reelf considered that, at the present time and place, 
the greatest good would be done to my family (I have 
children to follow after me) and to the country at large, 
by investing the money in the promotion of productive 
industry, thereby not only providmg money for the poor, 
but also, at the same time, increasmg the amount of com- 
modities for the general use and consumption^ The 
pubhc, however, does not pay me because of my Personality 
or my Character, or because such goods of mme as they 
want, are the economic expression of my Character, and of 
the Liberty claimed by and essential to my Personality. 
This IS merely the moral ground on which the State secures 
- me in my economic freedom. The reason my customers 
pay me is that, having had economic advantages from me, 

* While there would obviously have to be many exceptions, it 
would seem to be wiser for those who, by testament or otherwise, 
would benefit their Country by large gifts of capital to Institutions, 
Churches, Colleges, etc, to do so by handing over secunfies of 
which the recipients might only use the mterest Otherwise by 
dissipatmg capital and permitting it to be expended non-pro- 
ductively, they may find that by causing unemployment and so 
scarcity of commodities, they have worked the public an mjury 
as well as a benefit 

There is hardly any Jimit, on the contrary, to the extent to which, 
without any danger of mjurmg productive employment, gifts could 
be made to the pubhc on the pnnciple suggested above. 
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sympathetically and intelligently exposed t namely, that 
persons who save and invest are the enemies of those who 
do not ; that the less work a man does the more work 
and wages are there for some one else ; that what one man 
vnaVfta another man loses ; and that the Christian Faith 
insists on onr forbidding our neighbour to possess These 
are but a few of the matters. 

“ This, however, is not the time or place to embark npon 
questions of Social Reform It is sufficient in answer to my 
Cntic that I state that I am aware that reforms, in many 
and very various directions, are necessary, as indeed they 
always will be required while we inhabit this earthly 
plane. But, on the other hand, I will not allow that my 
ideal, and my Nation’s ideal, of Personal Eight or liberty, 
and of the duty of each Person to claim that Right, if not 
for himself, at any rate for his fdlow-atizens, is wrong 
and is to he overthrown. The ideal itself is right, and it is 
we who do not suffiaently live up to it who are wrong. 
What we require to do is not to correct our ideal, but to 
correct ourselves— not our neighbours (that is pleasant, 
and, in these days, even profitable), but each one his own 
Self and his secret egotism ” 

[T/zis Discussion here ended,] 

A few more years passed over VWseman’s now grey head, 
when he was called to leave this world FoUomag the 
custom of his Country, he took nothmg with him, but left 
all to his Son 

At this the Socialists were disturbed anew. Son, there- 
fore, agreed to attend a meetmg, where, in answer to 
questions, he should justify his position from the pomt of 
view of Right and Wrong. lake his father, he discussed 
questions of " utility,” the " Good of the Whole,” and the 
" Good of the Individual” only when such seemed in some 
measure involved in a defence of R^M. He argued that 
all simple and sane men can recognize what is right, but 
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however honest and assiduous, and however high their 
moral value, would have only a very small economto value, 
and, therefore, if the business were not to fail financially, 
I could not expect the blacksmith to pay me the same wage 
as he was paymg to men who were more productive. If 
the business is not to fail as such, the blacksmith has, 
among other things, to provide for interest on his own 
capital, interest on borrowed capital, and his own salary 
as manager, and for a reserve fund for repairs andjenlarge- 
ments. He must, therefore, watch carefully to see what 
^ach labourer contributes to the business in order to decide 
what IS the maximum that he is economically justified 
in paymg to each one. In this fourth Country I perceived 
that, in order to improve such wages as were depressed 
by low quality or dehberately restncted quantity of work, 
much could be done by a system of education at once 
more social (not more socialistic) and also more technical 
than that prevaihng. Young atizens should be taught 
to use their faculties, notably those of conscience, self- 
determination or control, and reason. As regards the 
last, there should be placed before them the more obvious 
truths of pohtical economy, that they might be tempted 
to hsten to facts rather than to seductive promises Much 
also might be done by private persons That is to say, 
the better educated, especially those with any money to 
spare, instead of tallang such a lot to people already in 
agreement with them, might corporately orgamze, through- 
out the Nation, a campaign of education— historical, 
economic and ethical Nothing was more astonishing to 
me m this Country of which I speak, than the fact that 
while the Sociahsts and Anarchists of that Land (albeit 
they had less intelligence, less power of discipline and 
less money) altogether outdistanced their opponents in 
the organization and energy of their propaganda Especi- 
ally m the matter of economics must such attractive, but 
mischievous, teachings as the following be systematically, 
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situation. My cntic and myself are in precisely the same 
moral position 

“ If we beheve in the Family, in its moral foundation, in 
its ' sohdanty ’ or spiritual and vital unity, we shall see m 
it not only the basis of the State, but also the moral justi- 
fication for the wlierttaiice of wealth. Without embarkmg 
at all on the philosophy and history of the Family in its 
above aspects, two things can be said regardmg mhentance 
which will be accepted by all mgenuous and unsophisticated 
people, namely, that the idea of mheritance m the ividest 
and fullest sense of the word is wholly mseparable from 
the idea of the Family ; and, secondly, that what a man 
has made or saved belongs (f e , as far as the enfordble 
claims of his naghbours are concerned) to his own children 
rather than to the children of other people ; and failmg 
his children, to bs brethren and their children. Bequests 
to other kmds of persons or to public and semi-pubhc 
Institutions do not, for the present, concern us. 

“The Soaahst objection that Family of 

possessions is unjust, is without meanmg unless all Family 
inhentance is unjust Leavmg on one side purely con- 
gemtal inheritances of mmd or body, let us consider those 
inhentances which have to do with the parents’ character 
and conduct It is the covert and false Individualism of 
sociahstically-minded people that causes them to think it 
unreasonable that the children of a good man should not 
start better than those of a bad one The Psalmist says 
that he never saw the righteous man forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread At smy rate, under normal condttwns, 
beggars are not largely recruited from good folks or their 
children. Leavmg out of consideration that mmority of 
men who hve by thought and mtellect, let us consider only 
those whom the Psalmist had probably most m view, 
namely, the great mass of wage-earners and niaTinqj 
workers generally. It will be found that, on the whole, 
and abnormal accidents apart, the ranks of the beggars 
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that they differ greatly as to what constitutes the “ Good 
of the Whole,” or the “ Good of the Individual,” and also 
as to what conduces to those Goods. 

. It will be seen that swift progress in organization and 
matenal things had been made by the Community since 
Wiseman began hfe This advance was noticeable, not 
only in the labour, busmess and secunty of the people, but 
also m the number and quahty of their conveniences and 
pleasures. Thus Wiseman had left to his son a vessel 
merely for pleasure purposes, what we should call a yacht. 
Indeed, it was this yacht which was the immediate occasion 
of the following discussion between Son Wiseman and 
the Socialists. 

A Socialist — “ How do you. Son, justify your possession 
of so many luxunes ? Is it not both unjust and economi- 
cally mjunous that you should mhent, for instance, a 
yacht ? Have you earned it ? Or do you work so much 
harder than any of us that you are entitled to it ? I ask 
boldly and plainly, why shodd you have a yacht, while I, 
who work harder than you, have to do without ? ” 

Son — " I am aware that when this sort of question is 
asked one is supposed to bow one's head, and with eyes 
to the ground to murmur, ‘How this great man goes to the 
inmost truth and soul of things ; how he pierces through 
conventions! Who shall hide himself from the piercing 
intellect of these Soaahsts, and from their pure and 
temble nghteousness which judgeth all things ? ' 

" But the answer is, m reality, perfectly simple. It was 
simple to all past generations and it is still simple to the 
great, but sdent, mass of our own generation Take the_ 
last speaker himself as an instance It is true he does not 
inhent horses and yachts, but his father left him a donkey 
and cart, the mhentmg of which presents to him no diffi- 
culties That he is, as I know, m a good job and prefers 
to let the donkey and cart, and employ with the proceeds 
a man to cultivate his garden for him, m no way alters the 
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extremdy large or extremely small. That is to say, that 
the man who, leaves the product of his character and 
activities to his children does not injure the offspring of 
the man who leaves his children nothing. They are no 
worse off because the others are better off ; no one is worse 
off because this or that person, instead of dissipating 
his wages or salary, has saved them ,and perhaps m- 
vested them m productive mdustry, or with an Insurance 
Company. 

" If we choose to regard inhentance as immoral and to 
forbid individuals the freedom to transmit what they have 
made, there are only two courses open to us to pursue. 
Either the State must forbid the personal making and 
saving of money altogether — that is to say, it must make 
itself the sole capitalist and producer, raismg its capital 
fay means of conscripted labour or wages, and substituting 
the lash and the jail for the present moral and economic 
incentives to labour ; or, if people be allowed to 
and to save, we must expect to see them dehberateiy, of 
set purpose and as a virtue, dissipate, before they die, the 
whole of any Wealth they had accumulated^ Against 
the necessity of this latter alternative it might be contended 
that a possessor might, m his own lifetime, hand over his 
possessions to his relations (or to other objects of his choice) 
by deed of gift But most small possessors would b6 un- 
willing to do this in any case, and larger possessors for the 
mam part would not do it without le^ guarantee on the 
part of the reapients that they (the donors) would, until 
death, be provided for m their wonted style of hvmg, by 
the reapients. The reapients would m this way become 
merely legal trustees That, however, the State would 
set up such a sj^tem for the sole purpose of thwarting its 
own enactments, aimed, as these would be, at the abolition 
of inhentance, it is imposable to suppose." 


» This latter course has already, in England and America, been 
proposed by Spciahsts as bemg morally and economicaUy sound. 
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are not recruited from the ' righteous ’ among the manual 
workers, nor yet from among their children. The children 
of good parents inherit from their parents a good bnnging 
up, a certain wisdom and knowledge, an mspirmg example, 
and a strange influence of mere character, the influence 
that is, not so much of what a person says or does, as of 
what he or she is. Lastly, they inherit an atmosphere of 
natural, spontaneous, inevitable respect and mutual affec- 
tion — ^the sound basis of self-respect and, therefore, of 
respect for aU their fellow-citizens, the basis, therefore, of 
patriotism and good citizenship, and so of the love of all 
mankmd. 

" Is this all immoral and unjust ? Because the children 
of a good man have this inheritance of character, are the 
children of bad parents, on that account, m a worse plight ? 
If we say, with the greater {and more logical) Socialists, 
that it is unjust, and that the cure for the injustice is to 
be found in the abolition of the Family and the handing 
over at birth of all children to the State to be brought up 
' equally,' i e., as a mass of homogeneous, unrelated in- 
dividuals, we shall be shutting our eyes to the fact that, 
under such an arbitrary and artificial bringing up, what- 
ever ‘ equahty ' we got, we should get no individuality 
or character at all. All that respect for ourselves as 
Persons and respect for the Personality of others which has 
its origin and support in the Family as Chnstiamty has 
made it, would be lacking , the decrees of the State, which 
is an assembly of moral beings or Persons, would, in the 
course of time—a very bnef time — come to have no 
morally bmding character ; the State would only exist 
by means of the force of the strongest section, whose selfish 
desires it would alone represent ; and the fruit of it all 
would be dissolution, socid decomposition and putrefaction 
— ^that is to say. Anarchy. 

" As it is with the inheritance of character and good 
prospects, so is it with the inheritance of wealth, be that 
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or another among the wage-earners, a severe check would 
at once be given to production — i e , there would at once 
arise an increase in unemployment and a diminution of 
coimnodities, owing to the check ^ven to saving and 
mvestmg These people, who save up a capital from their 
incomes, would, of course, still be entitled to those in- 
comes even if they were to live from hand to mouth and 
eispend their earnings m a luxurious consumption of labour 
and commodities. Such persons do not, however, do this. 
We must reflect, on the other hand, that were the earnings 
of these savmg dasses divided up week by week (in dol es , 
subsidies, iuflated ivages or otherwise) among the wage- 
earners, these earnings or incomes would thpn almost 
certainly he veiy largely spent by the wage-eammg 
redpients on immediate coMumption of commodities, 
instead of being mvested m the promotion of new mdustries 
or the enlargement or improvement of those that exist. 
If we wrae to deduct from the buaness- incomes of the 
middle dasses the amount which they invest, and consider 
only the labour and commodities they actually consume 
in luxunes (over and above the amount so consumed by 
an mdustiions wage-earner), the amount of this labour and 
commodities me^ured in money would be so STngp that 
even if it were, in some way, divided up week by week 
among the wage-earners, the sum which each would receive 
wodd be too modest a matter to be worth consideiine 
Dy the modem 'wage-eamer. 

" Consider now (6), i e , that the better off in the Com- 
mumty do not consume even m proportion to their ex- 
penditure. 

Expenditure of money does not necessarily involve con- 
sumpttw at all, while even when it does mvolve consump- 
™n, the expenditure of money, among the better off, is in 
the majonty of cases in excess (perhaps vastly so) of the 
vdue of the labour consumed or of the value (measured in 
lanour) of the consumed commodities ” 

9 
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Another Sociahst — “Without considering farther the 
nghts and the wongs of making, investing or inhenting 
wealth, docs it not seem to you very dreadful and even 
brutal that certain people should be entitled to consume 
fifty or a hundred times more commodities per annum 
than are consumed by even a well-paid wage-earner ? " 

Sow — " In a well-ordered State, what a man actually 
consumes, be it much or be it httle, is not more, though it 
may easily be less, than the money equivalent of the 
economic use which he (through his labour, mtellect or 
capital) has been to the Community. In the economic 
world you will not get anything for nothing, and larger 
consumers are no more exceptions to this rule than are the 
smaller. 

“ As regards this question of the consumption of labour 
and commodities, it is important to remember that under 
our modem economic and social conditions, the better off 
among the Commumty do not consume in proportion {a) to 
their wealth, nor even (J) in proportion to their expenditure 

" First let us consider («) Many people who are in receipt 
of an income in excess of their absolute necessities, do not 
consume this excess in the ordmary sense at all. This is 
true not only of persons of great wealth, but also of the 
more highly-paid wage-earners, also of clerks, professional 
men and business men. That is to say, a part of the 
income or eanungs of these and other kinds of people are 
not consumed, but are paid away in taxes, or are invested 
in productive industries, either their own industnes or 
those of’ others ^ It is very important to remember this 
fact when we hsten to aU the easy talk that goes on re- 
gardmg the 'distnbution of wealth.' If the business 
incomes of the middle-class people above mentioned, 
instead of being invested, were divided up by some means 

^ In the term " productive industries " are mcluded, of course, all 
things also which faahtaie production, such, e g,, as ships, railways 
and all means of transport. 
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had, unlike A himself, been guilty (from a National point 
of view) of waste, i e , needless consumption of labour or 
commodities, while A had been guilty not of any con- 
sumption of labour or commodities, but merely of parting 
wantonly with the domestic funds. A’s wife had also, of 
course, wantonly parted with domestic funds, but her sin 
against the Rome was much less than that of A, while her 


sm against the Nation (m view of her consumption of goods 
and labour) was much greater. 

A now goes forth to his dub and buys and smokes a 
3S agar, a remarkable new kind of agar grown in England. 
His wife tells him that he has not only sinned against 
domestic economy by wantonly partmg with 3s of the 
domestic funds, but he has also sinned against National 
Economy by consummg 3s. worth of labour and com- 


modities A, however, eisplains that this land of agar, 
until quite recently, cost only 6di It had rare merits, 
which, on becoming known, caused a great demand for the 
cigar The land on which that particular tobacco could 
be grown being very limited, up went the pnce. In other 
words, the sellers would only part with this 6d. dgar to 
those persons who would give them a premium of 2s 6d ; 
« fi , 2s. 6d out of the 3s now charged represented mere 
monopoly value' The 2s 6d was merely a present 
given by the buyer to the sdier. and represented no con- 
sumption of labour or commodities. That is to say, the 
agar cost no more to produce at 35 than it had done at 6d.. 
Md so the payment of the 2s 6d premium (while it left 
As family poorer) did not detract from the wealth or 
the Nation* To give one more typical in- 

represents mere monopoly 
value or premium paying: A goes to a certain fasMon- 


» “d taxation-uot labour. 

Euglaud. and tha~Sy M “ 

in this country. y paia as premum therefore remained 
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[Son Wiseman here gave some instances of the truth of 
this statement, These^ however, it will be better to leave 
alone, takmg, m their stead, mstances from our own 
modem times Let us suppose one A, during the Great 
War, went to see in the house of a certam B a picture — 
an Old Master. A desires to buy this, and he offers B 
£1000 for it, which B accepts. A now carries the picture 
home wth him A's wife is angry, and scolds A for 
wasting so much money, and consuming so much on 
luxury in War-Time. An Econormst, however, who 
happens to be staying \vith the A’s, explams to A’s wife 
that from the point of view of the Commumty at large, 
i.e., from the pomt of view of National Pohtical Economy, 
there has been no waste whatever either of money, labour 
or commodities A's mfe now learns, for the first time, 
that mdividual or pnvate economy is not the same thmg 
as pohtical economy, for, as the Economist explains, it is 
a matter of mdifference to the State whether A has the 
money and B the picture, or vice versa. There having 
been, m spite of the money A paid for the picture, no 
consumption of labour or goods, as far as the State and 
the wealth of the Country is concerned, the position from 
the point of view of National Economy is exactly the same 
as though no transaction had taken place. It must be 
remembered that m mdividual or domestic economy the 
mdividual contains withm himself on any particular 
occasion either buyer or seller, but the large home, i e , the 
Nation, contams both, on the same occasion and in regard of 
the same transaction. 

The War, as we have said, being still on at the time and 
National Economy a necessity, it was further explamed to 
A’s wife that a certain " joy-nde ” she had taken the day 
before on a motor ommbus, and which had cost 2s , repre- 
sented nearly as. worth of consumption of petrol, 
machmery, road-surface and labour. She then having 
needlessly and unproductively consumed National Wealth 
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dement that increases pnce or expenditure wble the con- 
sumption remains the same. In A*s expensive restaurant 
the chef is very stalled and much sought after ; he, there- 
fore, demands a premium over and above the market rate 
of cooks’ wages from the firm that employs him. This the 
chents pay, together with a further monopoly premium 
charged by the Firm. Now a good cook does not waste 
more food than a bad one — the reverse even is the case 
So, although the premium charged by the cook or cooks 
finds its way all right into A’s bill, yet even in regard to 
this element in A's expenditure, A cannot be said to have 
consumed more than if the cooIg had been bad and his bill 
had been less. 

A great variety of things, not involving consumption, 
enter m to enhance prices Thus, to take A’s restaurant 
again. There are fashions in restaurants as in most other 
thmgs. For the moment A’s restaurant is frequented 
by titled people, and, as is well known, numbers of people 
of all classes will pay a premium in order to sun themselves 
m such presences ] 

The same Sociahsi — ^"Do you then. Son Wiseman, 
pretend that the extra expenditure of the nch involves no 
increased consumption ’ And are you prepared openly 
to defend extravagant expenditure, not only when that 
docs not involve consumption, but even when it docs ? " 

Son TFtscnian — *' Some of the luxury expenditure, not 
only of the rich, but of all people who have money to spare, 
undoubtedly involves a corresponding consumption of 
labour or commodities But it vtU be found that the more 
advanced a Nation is, the greater is the proportion of the 
expenditure, espeaally among the richer classes, which 
docs not involve consumption of labour or goods Thus 
in tlie matter of the arts, even in our sunplc but advancing 
country, people arc now willing to pay more for good 
pictures than for bad. The many bad artists are being 
compelled to demand less for their pictures, and the few 
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able restaurant m the neighbourhood of Piccadilly. He 
there has an ordinary meal of ordmary thmgs, but he pays 
six times the pnce he would have paid had he consumed 
the same matenals in the same amount, at some popular 
eating-house. But he has not consumed six times as much 
as the man in the street, he has, on the contrary, consumed 
exactly the same. The explanation is to be found m the 
matter of monopoly values. Thus the rent of the fashion- 
able restaurant is very much higher. It is situated on a 
spot greatly sought after by the great restaurant firms, 
and the landoivner can, therefore, by putting one ap- 
plicant agamst another, compel the lessee to pay for the 
use of the place a high monopoly premium, i.e., a high rent, 
which rent the lessee gets out of his well-to-do customers 
by charging them a premium on what they consume 
Imagme, for instance, that four persons were to hire the 
grounds of the Zoo m order to have afternoon tea there ; 
suppose that these persons require no attendance, and the 
Zoo authonties charge them £iooo rent for the afternoon. 
Each of the four consumes, we shall say, 8 d worth of tea 
and buns. Four other people that day have tea together 
in a popular and cheap tea-shop. In such places customers 
consume, m labour and food, almost the equivalent of the 
sum they pay. These four persons spend a shilling each 
over their tea. They are pleased at their own restramt, 
and rebuke the Zoo party for being so unpatnotic (it was 
still War-Time) as to spend £1000, zs 8 d of the National 
wealth over their afternoon tea. The Zoo party, however, 
pomt out that what they themselves had consumed was 
only 2s. 8 d., whereas their critics had consumed and 
annihilated close on four shillings’^ worth.^ 

Rent, however, is not the only, or chief, monopoly 

* I am regarda^ the Zoo as an mdependent factor ; — a thing 
that wonld be there just as it is, whether the tea-party took place 
or not The tea-party is a umque accident, and has no relation to 
the existence of the Zoo 
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to the great University that all the good men in our 
Country are struggling so hard to found ? ' He replied, 

' Why am I to suppose that the vendor and the now 
owner of the £1000 wiU Jmtself not expend the money in 
that or some other equally useful manner ? ' , The ob- 
jection, of course, to this argument is that even if the 
vendor did, m fact, dispose in a laudable manner of the 
money, neither the purchaser nor anybody else has a 
moral right to pass ofi his responsibihties on to another, 
» c , unless he has some moral reason for domg so ” 

Another Soctahst — All this individual enterprise and 
private ownership which you. Son Wiseman, and people 
like you are so fond of upholding, ends m the establishment 
of a permanent class which permanently possesses, and 
another class which does not possess — or, I suppose I must 
say, which possesses less. A permanent dass is a per- 
manent mjustice, it being monstrous that one set of peoj^e 
should be for ever dehvered from the eviiof wage-earning 
and hve a life of peace and ease, while another set are 
equally for ever doomed to the opposite.” 

Soti Wtseman — 'The notion that all people who are not 
wage-earners hve a hfe of peace and ease, and that the 
wage-earner is necessarily worse o 2 and his condition an 
‘ evil,’ IS too absurd to merit discussion 
” As to the permanent possessing dass, with the exception 
of a few old-world landowners, whose property descends 
without partition from ddest son to eldest son, the 
'^permanence ' bdongs merdy to the dass and its soaal 
heredity, but m no wise to the individuals or famdies com- 
posmg the dass It is in this sense that we can speak 
of mechamcs or shopkeepers as a 'class.’ Agam, the 
character or Social Heredity of a dass is permanent. A 
family of the wage-eanung dass entering, we will say, the 
upper middle dass will be very qmcMy transformed by the 
traditions, customs, moral and intellectual outlook, in- 
struction^and example, m short, by the Social Heredity of 
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good artists are doing well. But though a nch man will 
pay a very much higher pnce for these pictures than was 
ever paid for the others, yet, cetem panbns, a clever drawing 
consumes no more labour and materials than a stupid one 

“ The defence of all expenditure on luxury lies, in the first 
place, in the fact that the nglit of a person to spend money 
on what he wants is involved in his right to make money, 
% e (and this is the second pomt), nobody would be tempted 
to make and to save money, beyond providing for the 
necessities of existence, unless he was at hberty to spend 
it — not as some one else dictated, but as he himself desired. 
Prospective luxury is, therefore, an incentive to people 
to work well and to save money lATien the State en- 
courages investing and protects the investor (whether he 
invests direct or through Soaeties and Insurance Com- 
panies), people who make and save will tend to mvest 
their savings, and to spend on luxunes — ^not their savmgs — 
but merely the interest on them. Saving and mvesting is 
thus encouraged and luxury reduced to a miiumum. The 
encouragement of the Family also is a check on luxury. 
First, the man with a family will have to spend more on 
necessanes; secondly, because sucli a man ivill desire to 
leave a capital sum, be that large or small, for his children, 
and will therefore save and invest, or insure. 

" Always, however, must it be remembered, especially in 
times of National finanaal stress, that while our money (if 
we have been honest and just) is our own as against any en- 
forcible claims or demands on the part of our neighbours, yet 
we are nevertheless personally and individually responsible 
morally, if we are Chnstians or accept Christian morals, 
for the manner in which we use our superfluous wealth, 
whether that be great or small. I was speaking recently 
to a certain citizen of this our State who had just spent 
£1000 on an antique statue (there was here obviously 
no question of consumption), and I said : ‘ Would it not 
have been better, instead of this, to have given the money 
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certain piece of land -vnll, at some not distant date, be 
•wanted tor buildmg or "docks or ■wbat-not, to buy that 
land, and^vif his conjecture prove correct, ■without himself 
doing anything to it, find it go up ten or twenty times m 
■value The 'people who now want to use the land wiU 
have to pay the owner a "very great pnce to buy the land, 
or they wiU haim to pay a proportionately big rent to lease 
it Of course, it is true that other things than Land may 
go up m value without the owner himself takmg any great 
active part. Thus a person may take shares m an under- 
taking, and they may mcrease enormously m value. But 
there is a difference The undertaking actually owes its 
existence to the people who nsk their capital m it, ■whereas 
the land of the landowner does not owe its existence to .the 
land speculator, nor does it necessarily owe any improve- 
ment or development to him In the case of the shares 


and the shareholders, the rise m the value of the shares is 
due, first to the fact that the shareholdersihave perceived 
a pubhc need and have ■undertaken the nsk of promding 
for It ; and, secondly, to the fact that they have been able 
to meet that need m a successful manner— a very difficult 
matter. The success of the shareholders, when such 
success exists, is due to their corporate' ivisdom m their 
choice of an undertakmg, and m their selection and ap- 
pomtment of suitable men to transact the affairs of the 
Company, and to their own courage, foresight and abihty 
to approach with mtelhgence and knowledge the ideals and 
the dauns of them employees In short, the .sh arpTinl^ er 
provides the Nation ■with goods or convemences, and the 
more successfuUy he does so the better for the pubhc, and 
tte more the shares will go up The speculator imland, on 
the contra^, cannot be said to provide the Nation inth 
land,, he only provides it with documents, entitling certam 
persons to use the laud if they will pay him a fine in the 
lonn of purchase money or rent. 

Such is the argument of the Land Reformers. 
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his adopted class. But the particular families at any tune 
constituting the middle and upper classes are by no means 
permanently established in those classes. The risks of 
commercial life and the repeated division of the ongmal 
capital among numbers of children, daily bring families 
back to the class from which they came ; while abilities 
and virtues of an economic value are perpetually placing 
m the middle and upper class famihes who were previously 
either wage-earners or very small tradesmen 

" The defence of classes hes in the fact that they are a 
natural outcome of Liberty, that they are an incentive 
to endeavour, a source of union between the individuals 
who respectively compose them, and a source of intellectual 
artistic and social variety and progress.” 

This discussion here dosed, and here we will leave 
the patient Wiseman and his critics, and conclude with 
one or two general considerations, 
r 

Conclusion 

It is asserted nowadays by many that people should not 
be allowed to own laud, and consequently we hear much 
of Land Nationahzation and its advantages. The argu- 
ment is as follows : It is contended that a distmction must 
be drawn between Land and other forms of Wealth. 
Other things can be made and legitimately oivned by 
individuals, but not so Land. So far as a man has in- 
vested labour or capital in the development of Land or m 
the purchase of such developments, so far is he entitled 
to the proceeds of such labour or capital But, it is 
argued, it is surely unjust that because A owns a part of 
the Earth’s surface he should be able to exact a fine or rent 
from B merely because B desires to live or labour or 
spend capital on the part of the surface of our common 
Earth which A has monopohzed Thus it is possible for 
some specvdative person who has reason to believe that a 
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from the private incomes of other people, whether these 
he derived from land or capital. Ail these present gains 
would cease under a communistic system. It is an error 
to suppose that pnvate incomes axe all dissipated in 
wasteful consumption, m a kmd of expenditure, that is, from 
which the rest of us get no good. In the case of land, for 
instance, much of the income is in a variety of ways re- 
turned direct to the land Especially is this the case on 
agncultural estates. But m the case of mcomes m general, 
whether derived from land or not, a large amount is saved 
and mvested m productive mdustry, thereby increasmg 
employment, mcreasmg also commodities, and so reducmg 
pnces. While it is regrettable that wage-earners, even 
when in a position easily to do so, largely neglect to save, 
yet it must be admitted that professional men save and 
build up a small capital, and tradesmen and manufacturers 
save a considerable part of theur mcome, constantly invest- 
ing it m the enlargement and improverqgnt of their own 
plant Many mvest in productive mdustnes mdirectly 
through Insurance Companies, so as to guard against 
death, old age or siclmess. Ail such mvesting mcreases, of 
course, both employment and commodities An mcredible 
amount of pnvate mcome, moreover, is given away. Leave 
on one side the immense amount that is given away nn- 
registered, there re main all the voluntarily supported 
churches, schools, hospitals, chantable agenaes for all 
classes, etc etc Then there are also innumerable endow- 
ments given fay private people, which are pnvate property, 
and on which our Umversities and many of our Churches, 
especially those m poorer districts, largely depend 
Again : A large amount of pnvate property jtg 
way mto the coffers of the State m the form of rates and 
many and heavy taxes — some annual, some at death The 
very names and existence of many of these taxes are un- 
known to numbers of the wage-earners ; but under a 
communistic system these latter will have to pay the 
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From an abstract or academically economic point of 
view there is undoubtedly much to be said for this argu- 
ment of the Land Reformers. But there are factors other 
than economic to be considered. Supposmg, for instance, 
that in the past history of this Country all Land had 
always (not only m theory, but in daily and hourly practice) 
effectively belonged to, and been directly leased from, the 
Crown,— what, we may ask, would have been the history 
of our pohtical liberties ? Agam, at the present day there 
are surely many thoughtful people who, on pohtical 
grounds rather than economic, view with the gravest mis- 
givings any proposal that the State should become not 
only a landlord, but the sole one, to the exclusion of all 
competition and aU counteracting influences. 

Secondly ; it must be remembered that the people who 
have bought land, did so with the full knowledge and 
approval of the State. Acting in all good faith, they put 
savings which tjiey had made or mhented into the purchase 
of land All sorts of Institutions, rehgious, charitable, 
educational and commercial (as, c g.. Insurance Compames), 
have also bought land or had it bequeathed to them ; so 
that the number of people who at any moment have an 
interest in the pnvate ownership of land is very much 
greater than the number of direct landowners, vast even 
as is the number of these latter 

In the event of Nationalization it is difficult to see how 
we could escape the moral obligation of compensating 
these people and Institutions (Appendix D ) 

****** 

In estimatmg the matenal gains that this or that 
economic revolution wiU give us, we must be on our guard 
against unconsciously counting our money twice over. 
This is a general consideration, and apphes not only to the 
Nationahzation of land, but also to the proposed Nationahza- 
tion of Industry, 

Every member of the pubhc gets immense advantages 
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Ite logical Socialist socializes everything (le, makes 
everythmg contmgent upon the will of the dominating 
section), including Freedom of Speech The action of the 
Bolshevists m Russia affords abundant evidence of this. 
The moment they had the power to do so, they denied 
the moral character of this Liberty or Right, and prosti- 
tuted the Law for the purpose of coercmg in then own 
interest the whole Press of the Country. Certain of our 
own Socialists recently attempted to persuade printers to 
refuse to prmt facts or arguments which conflicted with 
any of the demands or ambitions of any of the Trade 
Unions 

Not only, however, will men be deprived of the Freedom 
of public Speech and of the Freedom of the Press, but they 
will be deprived of all Liberty regarding work and donncile 
Under our free pohtical system, what kind of work a mai) 
will do ; when, how and under what conditions he will do 
it ; the locality in which, and the period ofrhis life for which 
he will work, are determmed in part by a regulated com- 
petition (m which he can engage either more or less 
strenuously as he chooses), and to a stiH greater degree 
by his own free will and judgment. But under a com- 
mimstic and therefore non-competitive S3retem it is surely 
evident that this state of things could not continue 
The State, and not the citizen, would have to decide these 
issues 

Agam, the present various natural personal motives for 
work and efficiency would be wholly lackmg, and their 
place as incentives would be taken by fear— fear, that is, 
of the penalties of coercive Law, or, in plain Fnglicii' 
dread of the lash and the jail Some Socialists get out 
of this difficulty by assummg that men in the future will 
all be saints (or what the Communists would regard as 
such), and that therefore the penalties of the Law, while 
they would mdeed einst, would never need to be enforced. 
It can only be rephed that one can prophesy success for 
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equivalent of these taxes themselves, either in cash or in 
conscnpted labour. 

In the same way m a communistic State, the manual 
worker would be compelled, through taxation or con- 
scnpted labour, to provide all the capital now provided 
voluntarily by the exceptional energy, intelligence and 
self-discipline of pnvate people ; and to provide also out 
of his own pocket all that he now receives through endow- 
ments and private subscnption. He will have to provide 
these things himself, or go without. 

It is clear, therefore, that under no communistic system, 
even if it could be made as economically productive as our 
system of pnvate ownership, should we have as mdividuals 
aU that we already have, plus the rent, capital and income 
winch is now privately owned. We shoidd have to learn 
a lesson in subtraction. 

One more consideration. While at first sight Com- 
raumsm seems only to attack our Right to own private 
property, » c , our liberty to make, to keep and to contract, 
in reality it attacks all Liberty. Consider first Freedom 
of Speech and the Freedom of the Press 

If there is to be no private property, the State and its 
delegated Bodies must own and, therefore, completely 
control, the whole Press of the Country ; not only the 
joumahstic Press, but all publishing and pnntmg of any 
sort. They must also own all places of pubhc meeting, 
indoors and out of doors. It is surely impossible that 
any one who knows the world in the least degree, or has 
ever opened a history book, should fail to realize that 
the Government or dominatmg pohtical section of the 
people (be it of what nation you will) would certainly use 
that power m its own interest, to render mute all serious 
opposition, to promulgate falsehood, to suppress the truth, 
and to paral3ree all those persons who might otherwise 
expose them, or whom they nught find inconvenient. 
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Liberty, must, if we would avoid the moral and physical 
horrors of Absolutism (such as the Boldievist horrors 
in Russia), and other horrors here and elsewhere in the 
past, be our guide, mspiraiion and goal m all matters of 
governance, and indeed m all matters Governmental or 
not, where it is proposed by Man to use force against Man 
Fa ilin g this there is no alternative but to seek our 
pohtical Reforms on the dark trackless sea of Speculation 
-“Speculation reckless, godless, guideless, libertine ; only 
rendered the madder and more forlorn by the ex^endes of 
pohtical parties and the ambitions of cunning men. 

We must, however, whatever may be our political ideals, 
never allow ourselves m our enthusiasm to forget that, even 
when it takes a course which we do not approve, and 
which we have used knowledge and argument to pre- 
vent, our duty is loyalty to our Nation's State , that 
historic State which is the Nation's earthly Hope and 
Strength We must be faithful to any cogstitutional act 
of that State, — ^unless, mdeed, such act is outrageoudy 
immoral Thus we must not countenance, in the sense 
of trymg to make them succeed, such thmgs as the re- 
estabhshment of slavery, — desired at this moment by 
various sppes of mihtanst and Socialist absolutists, 
espeaally in Germany. Nor must we encourage such 
Absolutism as, eg, the murder of weak or "suiplus ” 
children, or of “ useless " men or women ; nor of the 
murder or persecution of peaceable people because they 
differ from those m power ; nor of the communizmg of 
Woman , nor of the destruction of the Family, or of Re- 
h'gion, or of rehgious freedom. All of these thmgs, and 
many others as bad, are findmg supporters to-day among 
Mihtansts, absolutist Socialists and Bolshevists 
Given, however, that the State action to which we may 
object IS not outrageously immoral (as in this sane Country 
it probably would not be), then if it succeeds well and good ,' 
If it fails after every one hsa admittedly tned to make it 
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any system of government however absurd, if one postulates 
a population absolutely suited to that form of government. 
It is a common faihng of doctrinaire reformers covertly 
to postulate the particular human nature suited to their 
reforms ; and it is often only through misery and blood- 
shed that they learn to respect the actual and real human 
nature, and for the future to take it, and all that truly 
belongs to it, for their guide. 

Lastly : Not only ivill the individual be unable to choose 
his domicile and its locahty, but he ^vlll not have the right 
or liberty to make of his domicile a family abode — a 
" home " in the ordmary British sense. It is not pretended 
by Socialists or Bolshevists that the Family in the Christian 
and civihzed sense conduces to the rejdization of their 
ideals; and, in fact, their best kno\vn and most logical 
writers are intensely opposed to the Chnstian Home; 
and already we see that the Bolshevists in Russia have been 
strong enough to attempt action in this matter. It is 
true that among the less consistent and more illogical 
Communists (the men, that is, who are better than them 
creed), we find many people who themselves approve 
of the Family; but this is in spite of their Socialism 
rather than because of it. It is impossible to suppose that 
people who do not believe in the Rights of Men would, if 
they had the power, hesitate to use force against any social 
development, the Family or other, or any rehgious m- 
stitution or creed, which they considered was not conducive 
to the furtherance of them political vieivs and interests. 

» .hT « ♦ 

However much the reader may differ from these views 
upon the subject of wealth, let him remember that the 
substantive fact of Human Personality, with its corollary 
of I?ight, is the matter which — especially at this moment — 
is of supreme importance The spiritual nature of Man, 
the fact of the sanctity and absolute and eternal worth of 
each individual Person, and of his consequent Right or 
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We who have hitherto led Europe and the world in general 
in CIVIC matters of all kmds, are now (as regards a certain 
section of oiir conntrjnnen) led and dictated to by foreigners, 
with Englishmen as their conscious — or more generally 
unconscious — agents or tools We are now plagued by such 
foreign terms as “Soviet,” “Bourgeoisie,” “Bolshevik,” etc. 
There are wage-eammg famihes among us who are gettmg 
(and stiH more families who could be gettmg) respectivdy 
anythmg from £io to £y) a week (in addition to modem 
State-provided facihties and conv^ences), and who could 
easily have mvestments or insurances if they chose, who now, 
under the influence of foreigners, and wi^ some utterly 
absurd associations with the penod of the French Revolu- 
tion and its bnlhed, starvmg wage-earners, call themselves 
the “ proletariat ” I Also we are all supposed now to go 
about m foreign fashion, calhng each other “comrade” 
There is more fellow-feehng m England than m any other 
country, as the War, to take one instance only, has shown us 
But ]ust because we are comrades, not m a merely superficial 
pohtical sense, and from motives of vamty, chqmsm, and 
individual sdf-mterest, but m the deep human and national 
sense, we do not need to talk quite so much about it as do 
foreigners It is only the vam, the chque-lovers, the self- 
centred and the insmcere, who are alivays jabbermg about 
their smcenty, and protesting to each other m back-scratchmg 
style (with such gushmg terms as “ brother,” “ comrade," etc.) 
their admiration and fnendship. 

B 

Thus a modem eugme-dnver might find that he obtamed 
no rise m ivage as a result of some improvement m the loco- 

lO 
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succeed, its wealcnesses will be recognized as essential, and 
its total or partial failure will be attnbuted, not to the 
hostility of a political party, but to inherent weaknesses 
and imperfections That way lie repentance and reform. 

» 

Single-headed, few-headed and many-headed tyrants 
have all been tried, and we are discovering that when 
thmgs do not work as they ought, it is not the number 
or even the class of heads that is wrong, but the Despotism 
that IS in the heads. History, especially the most recent, 
shows that Despotism or Absolutism cannot be outwitted 
and put to flight by altering Governments. It is ourselves 
that we must alter, rending our hearts and not our Govern- 
ments, and Icammg at last with joy the lesson of Human 
Personality and of the Divme Kght of every spirit of 
Man,— that Divine Right upon which rests the Divine 
Right of the State, i e , the State's moral Right to rule. 
At once controlled and urged on by this our transcendental 
behef, we shall determine that henceforth, and as far as it 
may be achieved. Force shall minister to Freedom, and 
Law to Liberty. 

Wind dbfore the Dawn 

So when the world is asleep, and there seems no hope of her waking 
Out of some long, bad dream that makes her mutter and moan. 
Suddenly, all men arise to the noise of fetters breaking. 

And every one smiles at his neighbour and tells him his soul is his 
own 

(From the Hisfory of England, by Rudyard Kipling and 
C. R. L. Fletcher ) 
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very great and pressing personal reasons for so doing, and 
also that Government management is so weakened by in- 
difference on the one hand, and by non-economic considera- 
tions (such as dectioneenng, populanty-huntmg) upon the 
other, that m no case can any Government, Local or Central, 
stand up against any competition from pnvately owned 
concerns. Ibis is evidenced fay the fact that to a Government 
which is piepanng to embark upon a busmess, a statutory 
Monopoly is a prime necessity, and is mvanably the first thmg 
msist^ upon 

Much of the objection to State tradmg would disappear 
if the State would trade m competition with, and on the same 
terms and m the same manner as, private citizens. The 
State should, if a busmess is not financially successful m their 
hands, dose it down, as is done m ordmary business , and 
not buttress it up from taxation, or from the profits of some 
other State undertakmg which may have succeeded. The 
L.C.C was accused at one time of this latter proceedmg 

D 

It IS proposed, however, at the present time that not only 
land, but a great vanety of industnes, should be taken over 
by the State , and the persons mterested m each of these 
mdustiies are bemg pacified by promises of compensation 
Seeing, however, that in this country it is these same persons 
who pay the mam part of the taxes, we shall find that industry 
A is to be compensated by mdustnes B, C and D , that B is to 
be compensated by C, D and A , that C is to be compensated by 
A, B and D, and so on. In the end the persons represented 
by A, B, C and D remam as they were, only mmus their 
mdustnes. The proceedmg of people who try to hve “by 
takmg m each other’s washmg,” is not more deceptive 
futile than is this process of mutual compensation. Unless, 
therefore, we very much broaden the basis of taxation, the 
difficulty of really compensating mjured mdividuals or cor- 
porations will be insuperable. 
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motives used by his Railway Company. But all wage-eamers 
use the train daily, m the sense that daily, by its means, goods 
are brought almost to their doors. Anything that, in the 
end, cheapens transit (as we see also and notably in the case 
of steamships) cheapens the wage-earners’ goods. In this 
indirect advantage the engme-driver in question shares 
along with the rest of the pubhc. But he also shares m 
improvements made in numberless mdustries for which he 
himself does not work at all. Consider, in a modem well- 
kept cottage, to take one instance oidy, the hundred of 
different kmds of thmgs required by the modem workman, 
e.g., furmture, carpets, hangings, wall papers, utensils, orna- 
ments, china and glass, window glazing, pamt, grates, matches, 
coalf, gas, sugar, cotton, tobacco, etc. etc., and ask yourself 
how many of those things the workman could have had, and 
at what price he could have had them, in the -year 1500 or 
even 1700.' Agam, how far, how safely and how quickly 
could he have travelled m those days for one penny ? It is 
evident that, without touching at all on improvements in food 
supply, the wage-earning class has, contrary to certam recent 
Socialistic utterances, benefited by industnal progress. 

C 

In defence of State ownership, it is contended that com- 
petition m certain large concerns does not exist any more, 
and that these things are, therefore, now m the nature of 
monopohes, and that, m the interest of the public, monopohes 
must be handed over to the State. There are, however, no 
mcontrovertible figures to prove that Governments manage 
monopolies more to the pubhc benefit than do private owners. 
All that is known is that Government ofi&ciab have no special 
mterest m making the busmesses they manage to be of the 
highest popular utihty, whereas pnvate owners have obviously 


* We axe now being told how cheap thmgs were m the Middle 
Ages, notably m the thirteenth century Thus a pair of boots 
(hand made, of course) only cost 4d. But what a poor wage the 
labourer must have had 1 Where pnces are very low, wages and all 
incomes tend to be very low also. 
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Fourth Edition Fcaf Era fir net 
Einstein ( 1 ). RELATIVITY . THE 
SPECIAL AND THE GENERAL 
THEORY Translated by Robert W 
Lavsoh nsrd Edition. Cr Ena 51 

suit 

Eliot (T. 8 .). THE SACRED WOOD. 

Essays OR Poetry Feap Sec 6e net. 
FyIeman(SoeA) FAIRIES AND CHIM. 
NEYS Feap Ena Eichth Edition, 
y id net 

THE FAIRY GREEN. Hard Edition 
Fcap Ena 3s 6d.net 

Qibbint (H. de B.). INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES With Maps end Finns Tenth 
Edition, Pemrtvo tas id net 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND With g Uus and a Plan 
Tsoeniy seventh Edition, Cr Eca 51. 
OIbhon(EdHB^ THEDRCUNEAND 
FALL OF TOE R 0 M. 4 N EMPIRE 
Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
B Bory Illnstntu Seven Vvtumes 
Eemfiuo IRosuated Eaehsas 6d net. 
Alto in Seven Volume Cr Sea Each 
71 6d net 

Gioyer (T. B.) THE CONFLICT OF 
RELIGIONS IN THE E.UtLY ROMAN 
empire Ninth Edition Demy Boa 
TOT id net 

POETS AND PURITANS. Second Edition 
Demy 600 tor id net 
TBL 061 PERICLES TO PHILIP Third 
Edition Demy Saa tor id, net 
VIRGIL. Fourth Edition Demy Saa 
SOS id. net 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND 
ITS VERIFICATION (The An w Leo 
true for zpia.) Second Edition, Cr Baa 
6s tut 

Grahams (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE willows Eleventh Edition Cr 
Baa 71 6d net 

HBn(H.R) THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 
OF SALAEtlS Illnstrated Ftfih Edt- 
non DemySvo air net 
Hawthorne (Rathanlel) THE SCARLET 
LETTER. With 3X lUustTations m Colour 
I by Hoob Thohsov H'tde Rimet Eaa, 

I 3ir id neL 



PRIHTBD bV 

MORRISON AND GIBB tZMlTSD 
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HeDoa^ftU (WOUam). AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO TOClk PSYCHOLOGY 
SixUeiM Edihcn Cr Stv St tut 

BODY AND MIND A History am> a 
Defsscs or Amuism Eittun 

Ding'i'v Its id tut 

Ma«tetUncfe(H«aric»)— 

The Blo£ Bird A Fony Piaj in Su Acts, 
is tut Mary Macoalere. A Play m 
Three Acts, y tut Death, 3J id tttt 
OoR Eteryitv, 6i tut The Ukiciiowm 
Guest, 6t net Poems, ss tut The 
Wrack of the Storu, 6r tut The 
Miracle or St Ahthon’y APbyioOse 
Act, y id tut The Bdroomastex or 
SnLEMONOE A Play in Three Acts, ji 
tut The Betrothal , or, The Bine Bird 
Chooses, 6» tut Modktain Paths, fir 
Htt TheStory or Tyltvu six tttt, 

KUbs (A< a.). The Day's Play The 
Holiday Roohd Oace a Week. Alt 
Cr 8£v> js tut Not that it Matters 
Fee} its is net ItIMas Feaf Ive 
is net 

Ozeoham (Joba)- 

Bees K Amres , A Little Book of Thought 
Tul Verse Alls Well A Calleetion of 
War Poems The Kihc’s High Way The 
Vision SrLEADiD The Fiery Cross 
High Altars The Record at a Visit to 
the BalllefieMs of France and FtanderA 
Hearts Codrageoos. All Clear* 
Wilds or the Daiyh All StnaU Fall 
Cca Pefer, ss yl net, cloth iearde, at 
net Gentlehea— The Kiac, 2S net 

Petrio (W. H. Flinders). A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT lUastrated Sue Velnmee 
Cr ivo Eaeky rut 

VoL. I Frok the 1st to the XVIth 
Dvaasty EsnlkEdttan Isas id net) 

VoL. It The XVHtr avd XVIIIth 
Dyaastics Sixth Edition 

VoL. HI XIXtk to XXXtii Dykasties 
Second Edition 

You IV Egypt dnder the Ptolemaic 
Dykasty J P Makapty Second Edition 

You V Eoytt under Roman Rule. J G. 
Mil YE. Second Edition 

VoL. VI Egypt in the Misult Ages. 
Stanley Lake Pooix. Second Edition 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARKA LETTERS Cr 8 p« 
5 * ret 

EGYPTIAN TALES Translated from the 
Papyn First Senes, mh lo xmh Djpnasty 
lllu.trated. Third Edition Cr 8ra 
jr tut 

EGYPTIAN TALES Translated from the 
PapjTL Second Senes, RYiimi lo XIXTH 
Dj-itasty Illnstrated Second Ed tun 
Cr Zoo cs net. 

Pollard (A. F) A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE GREAT WAR Wlh 19 Maps 
Seem f Edition Cr Zoo tot id ru\ 


Prleo L) A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICALECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE Tenth Edition Cr 8w. 
St net 

Bold (0. ArchdaU). THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY Second Editun. VemsiBoo 
£s St net 

Boheruon (G. Grant> SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
sBSo-jSja TAtrd Editun Dentf Sve 
sss net 

SeloBB (Bdmnnd) TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS Illnsttated Smeteenth Bdt' 
tien. Feat Stv. u &d tut 

TOMMY SiilITH’.T OTHER ANIMALS 
Illttsbaled Eleventh Edition Fcap Btv 
as id tut 

TOMMY SJIITH AT THE ZOO intis- 
ttated Fourth Editun Eeaf Sue 

TOM^Y SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO 
Illustrated Second Edition Fcaf Sue 

JAC^ INSECTS Pofular Edition Cr 
Sue ss id 

JACICSOTHERINSECTS Cr Bue j» id 

SheUoy (Peroj SyaBho). POEMS With 
an lutmucUon by A ClUTTON Brock and 
Notes by C D LococK Two Votunus 
Eengr Sue £s it net 

Smith (Adam'k THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS Edited by Eduih CuNHaH 
fm Volumes Second Edition Dent} 
Sue iCstor net 

Bteyeason (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON Edited 
by Sir Sidney Colvih A New kt‘ 
arranf^ed Edition in four volumes Fourth 
Edition, Fcaf Sue Eaikis net, 

Bnrteei (B. B). HANDLEY CROSS 
Illustraled Ninth Edition Feat Sue 
at id net 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR 
Illustraled Fi/lh Edition Fettp $co, 
at id net 

ASK JIAMMA OR. THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND Ilte- 
trated. Second Edition Feap Sue as id 
net 

JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLl- 
TIES Illnstiatri Seventh Edition 
Feap tve fir net 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS 
Illustraled Fourth Edition Feap Sue 
yr id net 

HAWBUCK GRANGE . or, THE SPORT- 
I5.G ADVENTURERS OF THOMife 
SCOTT, Erq Illustrated. FeaP Sue 
fir net 

PLAIN OR RINGLETS! Iltimrated 
Fe^ Stv at id net 

H^LIKUDON HALL With u Colouied 
Plates hpr AVtLDFRKE, Heath, and Jelli 
COE. Feaf ttv Jt id net 
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Bolcbwarth (W. S.). A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. yels J , II , HI. 
Each Stamd Eiitim Dtmy Sw Back 
15} net 

InjS«(W B.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 
(lie Batapton Lectures of SB99 ) Feurih 
BdtUon Cr. Sue is 61 net 
Jentw (B.). AN OUTLINE OF ENG- 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT Fmrik 
Edlttm Revised by R C K. Ensor Cr 
Sm, sr net 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW From thb Earliest Times to 
THE End or the Year 1911 Secend 
SdtttM, revised Desny tav its 6d net, 
JilUan (Lady} ot Horwloh. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE Ediwd by 
Grace Warrack Seventh Edtiten Cr, 
tvv sr net . 

Keati (John). POEMS, Edited, with Intro 
duction and Notes, by E he Selihcourt 
with a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
Fourth Edition Deniytvo. its 6d net 
Kidd fflanjamln) THE SCIENCE OF 
POWER Ninth Edition Cnmn Bvo 
IS id net 

SOaAL EVOLUTION. Dtmyivo ts id 
net. 

KlpUnK (Bndyard) BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS ao8/A Thousand Cr Zoo 
Smkram, is id iw# Abo Feap, Zvv , 
Cbth, is net I leather, is id net 
Also a Service Edition 7 W Folmnes 
Sfuarejeap Sw Each 3s net 
THE SEVEN SEAS isith Thousand 
Cr 8p». Buckram, is id net Abo Pcap 
Bvo Cloth, is net, bather, ts id net. 

Also a Service Edition Two Volumes, 
Square fcap 800. Each 3s net 
THE FIVE NATIONS istih Thousand 
Cr 8no. Buckram, qs id net AlsoFcap 
Boo Cloth, 61 net; leather, is id net 
Also a Service Edition Ttw Volumes, 
Square/cap 8vo Baches net 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES qithThou 
sand. Cr Bvo Buckram, qs id net 
Abo Feap 8w. Cloth, it net; leather, 
IS id net 

Also a Serwee Edition Tuio Volumes 
Square/cap Boo Bach 3s net 
THE YEARS BETWEEN Cr Sot 
Buckram, qs. id net Abo on thm paper 
Feap Seo Blue cloth, is net. Limp 
lamtskinfis. id net 

Also a Service Edition TVoo Volumes 
Square feap 800 Bach 3s net 
HYMN BEFORE ACTION. Illuminated. 

Feap 4to, IS id net, 

RECESSIONAL Illuminated Feap 4to 
U id. net 

TWENTY POEMS PROM RUDYARD 
KIPLING Thousand Feap Svo 

IS net 


Lamb (Ohatles and Haiyl. THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS Edited by E V Locas 
A New and Revised Edition m Stx Volumes. 
IVith Frontispieces Feap, Bvo Each is net 
The volumes ure •— 

I Miscrllanbous Prose, ti Elia and 
THE Last Essay or Elu hi. Books 
ROR Children iv Plavs and Poems 
V and vi Letters 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA With an Intro 
ductiouhyE V. Lucas, and eB Illustrations 
by A. Garth Tones. Feap Bvo ce net 
LanktiUr (Sir Bay). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAIR Illustrated Thirteenth 
Edition Cr Bvo qs id net 
MORE SCIENCE FROM AN EASY 
CHAIR Illustrated Third Edthon, Cr 
Bvo qe id net 

DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST ' 
Illustrated Third Edition Cr Bvo 
fs id net 

SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA. Cr 
Bvo 8s id net, 

Ledg« (Sir OUvar). MAN AND THE 
UNIVERSE- AStddy OR THE Inri HENCE 
OR THB Advance in Sciektiric Know 
LSDCS oroN ODE Uhderstandiho or 
Christianity, Ninth Edition Crown Stv 
IS id net 

THE SURVIVAL OP MAN- A Study in 
Unsscoqkissd Homan Faculty Seventh 
Edition Cr Bvo qs id. net 
MODERN PROBLEMS Cr Boo Jt id 
net. 

RAYMOND , OR Lire and Death Ulus 
trated Twelfth Edition Dtmy Bvo ijr 
net 

Lucas (E y.) 

The Lire of Charles Lamb, r vob , ais 
net A Wanderer IN Holland, loi M»sr 
A Wanderer in London, lot id net 
^London Revisited, lor 6/ A Wan 
DSRER IN Paris, ioi id. net and is net A 
Wanderer in Florence, ids id net 
A Wanderer IN Venice, lor id net The 
Open Road . A Little Book fdr Wayfarers, 

6s id net and 7s id net The Friendly 
Town A Little Book for the Urbane, 6s 
siet Fireside and Sunshine, 6s net 
Character and Comedy, is net The 
Gentlest Art A Choice of Letters by 
Entertaimns Hands, is id net The 
Second Post, 6s rat Her Infinite 
Variety. A Feminine Portrait Galleiy, 6r 
net Good Comranv A Rally of Men, 6r 
net. One Day and Another, 6s net 
Old Lamps fob Neiv, 6s net Loiterer s 
Harvest, 6s net Cloud and Silver, 6s 
net A Boswell or Baghdad, and other 
Essays, ds net Twixt Eacie and 
Dove, is net The Phantom Journal, 
and other Essays and Diversions, is 
net Specially Selected . A Choice of 
Essays qs id net The British Schooi 
An Anecdotal Guide to the British Pawtea 
and Paintings in the National Galleiy, 6s net. 
Travel Notes 
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The Arden Shakespeare 

General Editor, R H CASE 

Dinty 8vo, 6s nti each volume 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays , each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Glassios of Art 


Edited by Dr J. H. W. LAING 
Wxth ittmerous Illnstraiteas. Wide Royal 8vo 


The Art or the Greeks, 151 titi Tbe 
Art of the Rota vs, i6f lut Chardih, 
15* Dohatello, j6f not , George 
Romkev, 151 net Gkirlahoaio, 151 net 
Lattrehce, Rsr net Micheeakgeu), isr 


net Rathasl, isr ttei Rembrandt’s 
Etchings, IVo Vats , 35F net Tivtor* 
etto, ifif net Titian, i£i net Tdrker's 
Sketches and Prawings, isr net 
Velazquez, ijr net. 


The 'Complete* Series 


Fully Illustrated 

The Coutlbtb Amateur Boxer, lor 6if 
mi The Complete Association Foot- 
balleb, 101- 6^ net The Complete 
Athletic Trainer, ioi 6J net The 
Complete Billiard Flayer, irs SJ 
mi The (.ompletb Cook, lor id mi 
The Complete Cricketer, va id mi 
The Complete Foxhukter, tit net 
The Complete Golper, up id mi 
The Complete Hockey Plater, lor id. 
net The Couplete HorseMah, irp id. 


Demy Svo 

net The Complete JujiTSDAN CrBve st 
mi THBCOUPLETELAnKT^mnsPLAVER, 
las id. mt The Complete Motorist, 
tos id net The Complete Modntain- 
EER, lAi iipr The Complete Oarsman, 
15P mt The Complete Photographer, 
ISP mi The Complete Rucbp Foot 
baller, oh Ihe Meip Zealand System, 
1st id net The Complete Shot, i6p 
mt The Complete Swiusier, pop 
net TheCompletb Yachtsman, i6p net 


The Connoiseear’s Library 

With numerous Illustrations, Wide Royal ivo ajp net each volume 


Engush Coloured Books Encush Fur- 
NITORB. ETCKIHGS EUROPEAN EHAUELS 
Fihe Books. Glass Goldsmiths' add 
Silversmiths' Work. Illushhated 


Manuscripts. Ivories ^hellssv 
Mezzotints. Mihiatdres. Forceladi 
Seals. Wood Sculptube. 


Handbooks of Theology 

Demy 8vo 


The Soctrine op the Incarnation, isr 
mi A History op Early Christian 
Doctrinb, iSp nei Ihtroduciiov to 
THE HisroRY op Religion, up id mi 
An Introduction to the Histort or 


THE Creeds, vu id, mt The Philosophy 
OF Religion n England and America. 
sat id net The XIKtX Articles OF 
THE Church op Englanti, isp net 


Health Series 


Reap Svo 

The Baby The Care op the Body The 
Care op the Teeth The Eves or ouR 
Chilopen Health por the Middle- 
Aged The Health of a Woman Tbs 
Health of the Skih How to Live 


2r 6 d net 

Long The Prevention of the Common 
Cold Staying the Plague. Throat 
MD Ear Troubles Tuberculosis The 
Health dp the Child, ap net 
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Tllden (W. T). THE ART OF LAWN 
TENNIS. Ilinstiated Cr ive 6s net 

THeat<in(KMy W) DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS Twenty seventh 
EeUiien Mevtstm i6me 6d mi 

UnderhUI (Evelyn}. MYSTICISM A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man's Spiritual Consciousness Eighth 
Bdtiton Demy iao 151 net 

Yardon (Harry) HOW TO PLAY GOLF 
Illustrated Thsrieenth EdtUvn Cy Sno 
Sr net 

Waterhonse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Twentieth Edition Small Pott ivo 
Cloth, St 6d net 

Welle (J.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME Seventeenth Edition With 3 
Maps. Cr 8 ae dr 


Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE Eeaf Svo Eeak6s 6d net. 

t Lord Arthur Savelb's Crime and 
THE Portrait of Mr. W H it. The 
Duchess of Paoua in. Posss. iv 
Laov WiHimRMSRB’s Fah V A Woman 
OF No iMFORTAHCE Tt Ak IDEAL HUS 
BAND vii The Imfortamcb of Being 
Earnest vtii A House of Pome 
GRANATES IX INTENTIONS X De FrO 
FUNDis AND Prison Letters xi Essays 
xit SALOMd, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saints Courtisane xiii A 
Critic in Pall Malu xiv. Selected 
Prose of Oscar Wilde, xy. Art and 
Decoration 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES Illus- 
trated Cr ^ia sts net 

Yeate (W B) A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE Fourth Edition, Cr iva 
7 * net 


Part II. — A Selection of Series 

' Indent Cities 

General Editor, SiR B. C. A. "WINDLE 

Cr Svo 6s. net each volume 

With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 

Bristol. Cantersurv Chester. Dub* I Edinevrcb Lincoln Shrewsbury 
LIN I Wells and Glastonbury 


^he Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy 8w. lor 6d, net each volume 
With Numerous Illustrations 


Ancient Painted Glass in England 
Archaiologv and False Antiquities 
The Bells of England The Bra'Ses 
OP England The Cabtle'. and Walled 
Towns of England Celtic Art in 
Fagan and Christian Times Church- 
wardens' Accounts The Domesday 
Inquest English Church Furniture 
English Costume English Monastic 
Life. English Seals Folk-Lore as 
AN Historical Science The Gilds and 
Companies of London The Hermits 
AND Anchorites of England The 


Manor and Manorial Records The 
Medieval Hospitals of England 
Old English Instruments of Music. 
Old English Libraries Old Service 
Books of the English Church Parish 
Life in Medieval England The 
Parish Registers of England Re- 
mains OF the Prehistoric Age in Eng 
LAND The Roman Era in Britain 
Romano-Britisk Buildings and Earth- 
works The Royal Forests of Eno- 
LAND The Schools of Medieval Eng- 
land Shrines of British Saints. 
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Sports Series 


Iliustrattd 

All About Fltjng, w "it Golf Do's 
A lio Dont**, ax ntt The Golfing Swing 
ax 6 d net How to Swim, ax lat 
l&WH TKknis, 31 «xf Skating, 3X tiet 


Fcap 8po 

Cross Country Ski ing, sx mi Wrest- 
ling, ax net Quick Cuts to Goou Golf, 
u a net Hockey, 4X net 


The Westminster Commentaries 


Generel Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy tvo 


The Acts of the Apostles, i6x net 
Alios, is tel net I Corinthians, Bx 
6 i net Exodus^ 15X net Ezekiel, 
lax, 6 d net Genesis, i6x net Hebrews, 
8x 6if RxX Isaiah, i6x siet Jeremiah, 


i6x. net Job, 8x 6 it mt The Pastoral 
Epistles, it 6 J net The Pkiupfiaks, 
8x 6i£. ftxr St James, it Sd net St 
Matthew, ict net 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Library 

Cheap Editions of many Populu Books 
Fcap 8vo 


Part III,-- A Selection of Works of Fiction 

« 


Bennett (Arnold)— 

CiAYHANOER^Six net Hiloa Lessways, 
is a net These Twain The Card 
The Kegeht A Five Towos Slaty of 
AdraotOR in London The Price op 
Love. Boribo Aliye. A Man from the 
North The Matador of the Five 
Towns Whom God hath Joined A 
Great Man A Frolic. Alt jt id net 

Blrmin^am (George A.}— 

Spanish Gold The Search Party 
Lalage’s Lovers. The Bad Times Up, 
THE Rebels Aliys id nsi Inisheeny, 
is id net 

Bnrronghn (Edgar Bice)— 

Tariak of the Apes, 6x net The 
Return of Tarzan, Sx stet The Beasts 
of Tarzan, Sr net The Son op Tarzan, 
6x net Jungle Tales of Tarzan, Sx 
lul Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar, 
Sr net Tarzan the Untamed, ax id, stet 
A Princess of Maks, Sx net The Gods 
OF Mars, 6x net The 'Warlord of 
Mars, Sx net 

Oonrad (Joseph). ASetopSik7x Sif neP 
Victory An Island Tale Cr ive ox 
net The Secret Agent A Simple TaU 
Cr Sue ys stet Under Western Eyes. 
O Sm 91 net Chance Cr 8m ox 

IK' 


uoieiu leiuiei— 

A Romance of Two Worlds, js id stet 
Vendetta or. The Story of One For- 
mtten, Bi net TwsixUl. A Notwtgian 
Princess, 8x id net ArDATB The Stoiy 
of a Deed Self, 71 id. sat. The Soul of 
LiwK,7X&fRcX Wormwood A Drama 
of Pans, 8x rxf Barabbas A theam of 
theWorld’sTiagedy,8r net. TbeSorbowb 
oy Satah, js id, net The ^Taster. 
Christian, 8x Si Ml Temporal Power 
A Study la Supremacy, Sr ssei Goo's 
Good Man A Simple Love Stoiy, 8x id. 

Holy Orders The Tragedy of a 
QuietLife.Bx id net The Michiv Atom, 
•n id net Bov A Sketch, jt id net. 

S' The Life Eterlasitbg, 

arSrf net The Love of Long Ago, and 
Other Stories, is id stet 

ROGND THE RED 
L^P. Tvelfth ^sUon Cr 8 m 7x 61L 
ret ' 

Hlcheni(Bohert}- 

Tongues of Conscience, ix id net 
Tl«e Years in a Life, js id net 
The Woman with the Fan, js id.net 
Byewats, 7x W net The Garden of 
Allah, 8x id net The Call of the 
Bahbaey Sheep, is 
O'* THE THHESniLD, 
& "‘s OF AuaiTTOT, JS 

id. fix* Ik the Wilderness, js id. nrt 
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Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Pcilraits 
Omit Zvo 3^. lilt each volume 

The Library of Devotion 

Handy Editions of the grent Devotional Books, well edited. 
\Vith Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Small Pott SvO} cloth, 31. net and 31. Crf. net 


Little Books on Art 


With many Jlluitratioiis, Demy i6wa. S»* vthmt 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece m Photogravure 


Alureckt DIIrcr Tiir Arts or Jacas 

BoOKfLATES BOTTICFLI I BURNF JONFS 

Cellini Christian Si siiinLisM, Chiiist 
iM Art Cl auue Const arlc. Corot 
Early Ekolisu Water Coi our Ena- 
MELS EkFEIFRIC bElGIlTOh GEORCE 

Roumrv. Greek Art. GarurF abb 


Boucurn Holbein Illuhihated 
MAKUSCKirrs. jEtvrLLPRV Joim Horr 
NFR Sir JosnuA Reynolds Miilft 
Miniatures Our Lady hi Art Rafiiael. 
Rodin Turner. Vandvck VELArouEr 
Watts 


^ The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. II. New and other artists, and from photographs 
Small Pott Sw. 4r net, $t, net, and 6 t. net 
Guides to the English and Welsh Counties, and some well-known districts 
The main features of these Guides arc (l) a handy and charming form ; (2) 
illustrations from photographs and by well-known artists: (3) good plans and 
maps (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting 
m the natural features, history, aiciKcoIogy, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
Pott l 6 mo, 40 Volumes Leather, price ir. paf, net each volume 
Cloth, IS, 6 d, 


Flays 


Feap, 8w. 

Milestones Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Kooblock Ntnlk Sdtltm 

Iofal Musdand, An Oscar Wilde Achng 
CttiitoH 

Kismet Edward Knoblock Fourth Edt 
iten. 


31. 6 d. net 

Tvfiioon a Plnj in Four Acts Melchior 
Lengyel Encfish Version by Laurence 
Irving Second Edition 
Ware Case, The George Pleydell 
GfnrralFost J E Harold Terry Second 
Edition, 
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Hope (Anthony)— 

A CHANGE OP Are A Mak of Mark. 
The Crrqkicles of Coont Amtomo 
Simon Bale The King's Mirror. 

§ uisahtA. The Dolly Dialogues 
ALES OF Two People A Servant of 
THE Public Mrs Maxon Protests 
A Young Man's Veae. Beaumaroy 
Home prom the Wars Allji 6<l nd 
Jacobs (W^W>— 

Many Cargoes, y ntt Sea Urchins, 
<s tat and 31 oa nil A Master of 
Craft, y net Light Freights, 51 «rf 
The Skipper's Wooing, 5J «e< AtSon- 
wiCH Port, 5* ntt Dialstone Lake, 
Jf net Odd Craft, st net The Lady 
of the Barge, « net Salthaven, jp 
net Sailors' Knots, 5p net Short 
Guises, 6 p net 

London (Jack) WHITE FAM6 Ninth 
Edtben Cr. Bus 7 P. M net, 

Lneas (E. T.)— 

Listener’s Lure An Oblique Nanation, 
fa net Over Bemerton’s An Easy- 
going Chronicle, 6s net Mr Inglesidb, 
fa. net Lohoon Lavender, fa net 
Landmarks, js 6i net The Versiiuon 
Box, ^s 6d net Verfka in the Midst, 
8r 6i net 

McKctma (Stephen)— 

Sonia Between Two Worlds, Br net 
Hinety Six Hours’ Leave, 71. 6i net 
The Sixth Sense, fa net. . Midas & Son, 
Zs net f 

Halet(LQoa8)— 

The History of Sir Richard Calmady 
A Romance. The Carissima The 
Gateless Barrier Deadkam Hard 
All js, 6i. net The Wages of Sin &; 
net 

Mason (A E W) CLEMENTINA. 
lUustiated Ninth Edition Cr too jt 
6d net 

llaxweU(W B>- 

ViviBN The Guarded Flame. Odd 
Lengths. Hill Rise. The Rest Cure 
AH 71 net 
Oxenham (John)— 

A Weaver of Wbss Profit and toss. 
The Song of Hyacinth, and Other 
Stories Lauristohs The Coil of Carle 
The Quest of the Golden Rose. Mary 
All-Aione. Broken Shackles ‘' 19 U " 
All It. 6i. net. 


Parker (Gilbert}— 

Pierre and his People. Mrs Falchion 
The Translation of a Savage When 
Valmond came to Pontiac The Story of 
a Lost Mawleon An Adventurer of the 
North The Last Adventures of ‘ Pretty 
Pierre’ The Seats of the Mighty The 
Battle of the Strong A Romance*- 
of Two Kingdoms fiiB Pomp of the 
Lavilbttes. Northern Lights All 
^s 6d net 

FhiUpotts (Eden)— 

Children of the Mist Sons of the 
Morning The River Tuf American 
Prisoner Demeter’s Daughter. The 
Human Bov AND THE War Alhs 6d net 

Bid^eCW Pett)- 

A Son op the State, jt 6d net The 
Remington Sentence, ^s 6d net 
Madame Prince, ^s td net Tor Speed, 
ft 6d net Special Performances, 6t 
net The Bustunc Hours, ^s 6d net 

Rohmer (Bax)— 

The Devil Doctor. The Si Fah 
Mysteries. Tales of Secret Egypt 
The Orchard of Tears The Golden 
Scorpion Alljt 6d tut 

Swtnnerton(F). SHOPS AND BOUSES 

Third Edition Cr too js, 6d net 

SEPTEMBER. Third Edition Cr Bw 
7 / 6d net 

THE HAPPY FAMILY Second Edition 
ji 6d net 

ON THE STAIRCASE Third Edition 
JS 6d net 

Wells (HG) VEkhm: Eour/h Edition 
Cr Buf je 6d. net 

WtUtamson (C H. and A. M >— 

The Lightning Conductor' The Strange 
Adventures of a Motor Car Lady Betty 
ACROSS THE WATER SCARLET RunNER 
Lord Loveland discovers America 
The Guests of Hercules It Happened 
IN Egypt A Soldier op the Legion 
The Shop Girl. The Lightning Con- 
ductress Secret History The Love 
Pirate. All is 6d. net. Crucifix 
Corner, fa ntt . 


Uethiien’s Two-Shilling Kovels 

Cheap Editions of many of the most Popular Novels of the day 
Write for Complete List 
Fcap. Svp 
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Sports Series 

Ilhfstrattd Fcap Svo 

Axx, About Fwing, w net Golf Do's Cross Country Ski ito, s* »frf VfKEsr- 

AMD Domt's, ai net The Golfing Swing ling, as net Quick Cuts to Good Golf, 

at 6d net How to Swim, at tut as 6d net Hockey, ^s tut 
Lawm THnnis, 3* tut Skating, 31 tut 

The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy %ve 

The Acts of the Afostlks, i6r net t6t. net Job, 8x 6(/ net The Pastoral 

Amos, ^ id net I Corinthians, 8# Epistles, 8» net The Fkiuffiahs, 

Gd net Exodus, 15* net Ezekiel, Si imT St James, Si net St 
121, 6d net Genesis, i&r net Hebrews, Matthew, iu net 
Zt 6d net Isaiah, x6r net Jeremiah, 

Methuen’s Two-Shilling Library 

Cheap Editions of many Popular Boohs 

Fcap Zv6 


Part III. — A Selection op Works of Fiction 


Bennett (Arnold)— 

Clavhanger, is net Hilda Lessways, 
St 6d net These Twain The Card 
The Regent A Five Towos Sioty of 
Adventaie in London The Price op 
Ia)\ b. Buried Alive. A Man from the 
North The Matador of the Five 
Towns Whom God hath Joined A 
Great Man A Ftolic. Alljs id net 

Btrmin jbam (George A}— 

Spanish Gold The Search Party 
Lalage's Lovers. The Bad Times Up, 
THE Rebels Allyt 6d net Inishbeny, 
Sr 6d net 

Bnrronghs (Edgar Bice)— 

Tarzan of the Apes, fir net The 
Return of Tarzan, &r net The Beasts 
of Tarzan, 6r net The Son of Tarzan, 
6r net Jungle Tales of Tarzan, 6r 
net Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar, 
6r net Tarzan the Untamed, rr 6d.net 
A Princess of Mars, 6t net The Gods 
OF Mars, 6r net The Warlord op 
Mars, 6t net 

Oonrad (Joseph). A Set of Six, jt 6d net 
Victory An Island Tale Cr Sro or 
net The Secret Agent A Simple TsUe 
Cr 8w ^s net Under Western Eyes. 
Cr Stiff gr net Chance Cr 8sff or 

lit' 


CotelUCKarle}- 

A Romance op Two Woelds, 71 6 d net 
Vendetta or. The Stoiy of One For- 
gotten, Sr net Thelnia. A Norwegian 
Princess, 8r 6 d net Ardath The Story 
of a Deed Self, js 6 d. tut. The Soul of 
Liuth, js 6 d net Wormwood A Drama 
of Pans, 8r ret Barabsas A Dream of 
the World’s Tragedy, 8r net. The Sorrows 
OF Skt*m, 71 6 d. tut The Master- 
(hiRiSTiAN, St 6 d.net Temporal Power 
A Study in Supremacy, 6 r net Goo’s 
Good Man A Simple Love Story, Br 6 d. 
net Holy Orders The Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life, 8rW net The Mighiy Atom, 
•ts 6 d net Boy A Sketch, 7 s 6 d net. 
CA^ 5 , 6 r Hrf The Life Everlastinc. 
8rW nrt The Love of Long Ago, and 
Other Stories, Zt 6 d net 

round the red 

LAMP. Twelfth Litton Cr Stiff er 6d, 
ret ‘ ^ 

Hiehens (Bohert)— 

Tongues OF Conscience, 7 s 6d net 
F^lix Three Years in a Life, 7 s 6d net 
Tor Woman with the Fan, as 6d. net 
Byewavs, 7C/^ net The Garden of 
Allah, 8r 6d net The Call of tbs 
BwivSt i&f net Barbarv Sheep, & 
”** Threshold. 

Ij The Way of Ambitiov, 7/ 

6d. tu* In the Wilderness, 7/ 6d, nri 




8 Messrs. Methuen’s Publications 


Hope (Anthony)— 

A Change of Air A Man of Mark. 
The Chronicles of Count Antomo 
Simon Bale The King's Mirror. 

S H1SANT6. The Dolly Dialogues 
ALES OF Two People A Servant of 
THE Public Mrs Maxon Protests 
A Young Man's Year. Beaumaroy 
Home PROM the Wars All^s td net 
Jacobs (W/ W )— 

Many Cargoes, ss net Sea Urchins, 
Sf net and 3^ €d net A Master of 
Craft, net Light Freights, st net 
The Skipper's Wooing, 51 net At Sun- 
wiCH Port, 5* net Dialstone Lane, 
ss net Odd Craft, s* net The Lady 
OF THE Barge, w net Salthaven, 51 
net Sailors’ Knots, sp net Short 
Cruises, 6s net 

London (Jack) WHITE FANG mnth 
Edition Cr. tvo js, 6d net, 

Lucas (E. ¥.)— 

Listener’s Lure An Oblique Narration, 
6s net Over Bbmerton's An Easy* 
going Chronicle, 6s net Mr Inglesidb, 
6r. net London Lavender, 6s net 
Landmarks, js 6d net The Vermilion 
Box, js 6d net Verfna in the Midst, 
8x 6d net 

McKenna (Stephen)— 

Sonia Between Two Worlds, 8x net 
Ninety Six Hours’ Leave, ^s. 6d net 
The Sixth Sense, 6s net. . Midas & Son, 
8x net ' 

Malet(Luoaa)— 

The History of Sir Richard Calmadv 
A Romance. The Carissima The 
Gateless Barrier Deadham Hard 
At/ js, 6d. net The Wages of Sin 8x 
net 

Mason (& E W) CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated Ninth Edition Cr 8vo js 
6d net 

Haxnell(W B)- 

ViviEN The Guarded Flame. Odd 
Lengths. Hill Rise. The Rest Curb 
All JS 6d net 
Oxenham (John)— 

A Weaver of Webs Profit and Loss. 
The Song of Hyacinth, and Other 
Stories Lauristons TreCoilopCarne 
The Quest of the Golden Rose. Mary 
All'Alone. Broken Shackles “1914 " 
All JS. 6d. net. 


Parker (Gilbert)— 

Pierre and his People. Mrs Falchion 
The Translation of a Savage When 
Valmond CAiiE TO Pontiac The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon An Adventurer of the 
North The Last Adventures of ‘ Pretty 
Pierre * The Seats of the Mighty The 
Battle of the Strong A Romance 
of Two Kingdoms fuB Pomp of the 
Lavilettes. Northern Lights Alt 

JS 6d net 

Phillpotts (Eden)— 

Children of the Mist Sons of the 
Morning The River Thf A'ierican 
Prisoner Demeter’s Daughter. The 
Human Boy AND the War Alljs 6d net 

Pctt)- 

A Son of the State, js 6d net The 
Remington Sentence, js 6d net 
Madame Prince, js 6d net Top Speed, 
js 6d net Special Performances, 6s 
net The Bustling Hours, js 6d net 

Rohmer (Sax)— 

The Devil Doctor. The Si Fan 
Mysteries. Tales of Secret Egypt 
The Orchard of Tears The Golden 
Scorpion Ailjs 6a net 

Svinnerton (F ). SHOPS AND HOUSES 
Third Edition Cr Zvo js, 6d net 
SEPTEMBER. Third Edition Cr Zvo 
JS 6d net 

THE HAPPY FAMILY Second Edition 
JS 6d net 

ON THE STAIRCASE Third Edition 
JS 6d net 

Wells (HG) BEALBY Fourth Edition 
Cr Zvo JS 6d, net 

Wimarnson (C K. and A. M )- 
The Lightning Conductor ’ The Strange 
Adventures of a Motor Car Lady Betty 
across the Water Scarlet Runner 
Lord Loveland discovers America 
The Guests of Hercules It Happened 
IN Egypt A Soldier of the Legion 
The Shop Girl. The Lightning Con- 
ductress Secret History The Love 
Pirate. Alt js 6d. net. Crucifix 
Corner. 6 s net. 


Methnen’s Two-Shilling Novels 

Cheap Editions of many of the most Popular Novels of the day 
Wnte for Compute List 
Fcap, %vo 




